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FORSYTHIA, Golden Bell 


HESE splendid shrubs, growing 8 to 10 feet tall in good soil, light up the garden very early in springjbefore the 
leaves appear and usually blooming with the crocuses. All are of strong growth, entirely hardy. HH 


aE The Storrs & Harrison Co. Sno” 


“SPECIALISTS IN WHATEVER WE PROPAGATE” 















































A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses 7 Orchardists 
Evergreens oO Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous SF Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


700 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 63 Years 




















Bridgeport Nurseries 


OFFER 


A General Assortment 
of Nursery Stock 


Apple 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 


Shade and Ornamental Trees in Large 
Quantity 


Write for Prices 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 
BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
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FOREST TREES 


SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
BY THE MILLION 
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Largest Forest Tree Nurseries in 
Europe 


Annual Shipment 
200 Million Trees 


"3 TREE STOCKS 


J. HEINS’ SONS 


HALSTENBEK, NEAR HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Write for Trade List and Forest Planter’s 
Guide, to our American Agent 


OTTO HEINECKEN: 
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Whitehall Bidg., 17 Battery Place NEW YORK CITY 

















TREE LILACS 


Grown as STANDARDS with strong, straight 
stems and well-branched, well-balanced tops, 
forty varieties, single and double, all shades 
from purest white to darkest purple. A 
profitable SPECIALTY for agency and catalog 
houses. 

J. & P. TREE HYDRANGEAS were the first home 
grown standards on the market. Our TREE LILACS 
are becoming even MORE popular. 

Electros free for use in advertising. Special prices 
to large buyers of TREE LILACS. 

Other shrubs also grown as STANDARDS, like | 
SNOWBALLS, WEIGELAS, SPIREAS, FORSYTHIAS— 
very special stuff for high-class retail trade. We, [| 
ourselves, sell at wholesale only and to nurserymen 
and florists exclusively. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Growers of the J. & P. Specialties, sold 
to the trade only. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


AMBRICAN ASSOCIATION OF Counecticut Nurserymen’s Association - HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
- > - >reside r ’ MecCar > New ivc 
NURSERYMEN. 4 Paws oo - »,* oe. ae — American Apple Congress—cClinton L. Oliver, 


Officers—President, Thomas B Meehan 





Denver G 


Nurserymens'’s Assoeciation—\W 


HW LS American Asseciation for Advancement ef 


Dresher, Pa.; Vice-president, J. B. Pilking- les: Secretary 
ton, Portland, Ore.; Secretary, John Hall, berg, Los Angeles = Sclence—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
Rochester, N r.; Treasurer, C. |! Maloy & Pear ees enti cn p i tute, Washington, D. C 
-ochester. N. Y lastern Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
on ~. ming tae . H ; . H dent, W. C. Barry, Rochester. N. Y.; sec- American Association of Park Superinten- 
Sueeettee _ Comuittes. D 7 ee . PA etury-treasure:, William Pitkin, Rochester dents—!I. L. Mulford, Washington, D, C 
a 4 a., . es ait es, ‘ é ‘ » « » f © arw 
Dix, Roy. Utah: Thomas B. Meehan. Dresh- ‘. Y. Meets annually in January American Civic Association—R. B. Watrous, 
er Pa., Ex-officio; John Hall Ex-officio tcaho Nurserymen'’s Association—President, Washington, D. C 
secretary, Rochester, N. Y Charles ‘I Hawkes, Caldwell; Secretary, American Federation of Horticultural Socie- 
COMMITTEES J. FF. Littooy, Boise tles—Charle E. Bassett, Fennville, Mich. 
. i Cc) M Size ' I Massachusetts Nurserymen'’s Association American VPomological Society Prof. E. R. 
|. He oe — 4 HBOMON ule President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sex Lake, 3333 20th St., N. W., Washington, D.C 
ee etary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford :eric . 7 » 
Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. mt ‘ : : ; American Society of Landscape Architeets— 
iississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Pres Charles D. Lay. New York Ci N 
= ‘ ‘ : . harle ay, 1 r ity, N. Y. 
Legisiation East of Mississippi River——\W m lent. J. R. Woodham, Newton: Secretary. 
Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 7 , -- same ‘ oe ’ American Rose Society Benjamin Hammond, 
Kin, 1 r, W. Harned, Agricultural College hictht.am-itudean Mo 
Legisiation West of Mississippi River—lete: Montana Nurserymen's Association—E \ own : : ie _ 
Youngers, Geneva, Nebraska Calmettes, Helena, Mont \merican Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 
” < “levelan ) 
Co-Operation with Entomologists—L A National Association of Retail Nurserymen— lall, Cleveland, ¢ 
Berckmans, August, Ga, President, E. 8S. Osborne, Rochester, N. Y Canadian Horticultural Association—J ulius 
Publicity and Trade Oppertunities—\W P Secretary, F. E. Grover, Rochester, N. Y suck, Seontre a 
Stark, Chairman, Louisiana, Mo. ; James M Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—Presiaent, J Rastere Vente Geoweew) Aasocintion—diat. Cc. 
Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo.; Jeffersor, Thomas, W. McNary, Dayton, O.; secretary, W. B rame, Sartinsourg. ve 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Orlando Harrisun, Berlin, le, Painesville, O. International Apple Shippers’ Assoctation— 
Md.; C. M. Griffing, Jacksonville, Fla.; Geo . Kk. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y 
C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal.; H. D. Simpson, Oregon-Washington Asseciation of Nursery- . — “2 
Vineennes, Ind men—President, ’.. Breithaupt, Rich International Seciety of Arboriculture—J. P 
P me 1 Mill Miltor Or , land Wash Secretary-Treasurer  b. \ Brown, Connersville, Ind 
rogram—Samuel } er, } on, egon renneson, Tacoma Mississt . , 
: . ppl Valley Apple Growers’ Society— 
Exhibits—(Appointment to be made later.) Paciie Coast Association of Nurserymen— James Handly, Quincy, Ill 
Arrangements—J. BE Pilkington, Portland, President, Albert Brownell, Portland, Ore Missourl Valley Herticultural Society—A. V 
Oregon; John Hall, Rochester, N Secretary-Treasurer, ¢ A. Tonneson, Taco Wilson, Muncie, Kan 
2 . i tochester, N. Y i, Was! Meets annually in June : . 
Editing Report—John Hall, Rochest« r, = F : — oe y _— National Apple Show-—Ren H. Rice, Spokane, 
Root Gall—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn Pennsylvania tong ag ee —_ rash 
, nie ’res . Thos. B. 3} . Jreshertowr 
Membership—James McHutchison, New York President - rh 7 B F feehan ' resh oe - National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 
. . + Pa., secretary, Earl Peters, Mt Holley . . . 
City, N. ¥ Springs, Pa Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo 


STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
tion—President, J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Iz.; 
secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa 
Meets annually in June. See 
American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective ss ; 
Association—President, H. W. Marshall, Texas Nurserymen’s 
Arlington, Neb., secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 


Southern Nurserymen’s Association-—Pres!- 
dent, O. Joe Howard, 1. ¢, 
tary-treasurer, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, Tent National Nut Growers’ Associatioe—J. F 

Tennesscre \urserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, E. W. Chattin. Winchester, Tenn.; Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma- 

retary, G. M gentley, Knoxville, Tenn 3 

Asosciation—President 

O. K. Philips, Rockdale; Secretary-treasur 

er, J. M. Ramsay, Austin Peninsula Horticultural Society — Wesley 


National Horticultural Congress—Freeman 
Pomona, N, ¢ Seer Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Wilson, Waycross, Ga 


loy, KLochester, N. 
Northern Nut Growers’ Associtation—Dr. W. 


Cc. Deming, Westchester, N. 


Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June Vesateian Nuesaecyenea’s Aanoctation — Presi- Webb. Dover. Del 
Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Presi- dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary, Seciety for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
dent, J. A. Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr.; Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. College Park, Md. 
secretary, C. E. Garee, Noble, Okla, Terr. Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— dent, E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, Ia.; Secre- Horticulturists—John Young, New York. 
President, Richard Layritz, Victoria; Sec- tary-treasurer, E. J. Holman, Leavenworth, Western Fruit Jobbers Associatioe—B. B. 
retary, Richard McComb, Aldergrove. Kan. Meets in December at Kansas City Branch, Omuha, Neb. 

















We Are Growing For 
Season of 1912-13 


1,000,000 American Sycamore, 
6 in. to 3 ft. 


1,000,000 Green Ash, 6 in. to 3 ft. 


500,000 California Privet, 
6 in. to 3 ft. 


A= a large stock of Ailanthus, Box Elder, 

Catalpa Speciosa, Black Locust, Red 
Bud, American White and Cork Elms, Tulip, 
Poplar, Sweet Gum, Carolina, Lombardy and 
Silver Poplars, R. Mulberry, Althea, both 
seedlings named varieties, Barberry, Caly- 
canthus, Deutzia, Hamamelis, Virginica, 
Spireas in varieties, Weigelias, Chinese Wis- 
taria in variety, and a large variety of other 
stock. 


ALSO TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Send for Trade List 


Forest Nursery and Seed Co. 


McMINNVILLE, TENN. 
































First Time Offered 
A New Line of Knives 


Shears etc. for the 
Nursery Trade 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRANDS 










Are you a doubting Thomas ? 
If so, a trial order will 
convince you. Prices are low 
consistent with quality. . 
Here at last is an opportun- 
ity to procure strictly High 
Grade, practical Nurserymen’s 
Knives made by a manufacturer 
of international reputation. 
Samples will be sent to re- 
sponsible parties. No goods for 
the present delivered under 30 
days. 



























If you are interested, write at once for prices and detailed 
information 


Cc. E BROWNE 
Glen Saint Mary Florida 


























American Fruits Monthly Guide for Purchasers 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
1.00. 


NURSERIES 


ALABAMA 

HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTSVILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 

HORTICULTURAL SALES co,, STER- 
RETITS—tTree seeds a specialty. Send for 
Catalogue. 

FRANCE 
BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 


stocks and ornamental stocks, W holesale 
trade list free. 


GERMANY 


J. HEINS' SONS, HALSTENBER, GER- 
MANY—Millions of Fruit Stocks on hand. 
Shipments: 200,000,000 trees annually. 


FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Forest trees, hedge plants, fruit 
stocks, roses, etc. 


H. H, PEIN, HALSTENLEK—Foresi trees, 
seedlings and transplants, American agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 31 Barclay St., 
New York, 


HOLLAND 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
gzrade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tien. Ulustrated catalogue free. 


INDIANA, 


R. L. MeCOY, LAKE, IND.—Catalpa Spe- 
closa seed, guaranteed, from native trees in 
Ohio Valley with instructions how to grow 
seedlings. Attractive price. 


Cc. M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT—We 
are headquarters for apple and other stock, 
both fruit and ornamental. Catalogue. CAT- 
ALPA SPECIOSA PURE, 


Ww. Cc. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. 

H, M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
Cherry trees a specialty; one and two yerrs 
old, 


J. K,. HENBY & SON, GREENFIELD—We 
offer a complete assortment of General Nur- 
sery stock; expect to have over three million 
Catalpa Speciosa pure. 


Cc. H. WEBER, GREENFIELD—General Stock 
Apple, Peach, etc., Catalpa Speciosa pure. Amer 
lean Agent for F. Delaunay, Angers, France: 
Fruit and Ornaments! Stocks for Nursery Plant- 
ing. Catalogue, 


| IOWA 


| Fr. W. MENERAY CO., CRESCENT NUR- 

SERIES, COUNCIL BLUFFS—French stocks 
and seedlings as grown by Sebire-Cauvet. 
General line of nursery stock. See announce- 
ment in this issue. 


THE GATEWAY NURSERY CO., ULEMARS 
—Houghton Gooseberry 2-1, 2-2 and 2-3. Well 
rooted layers, Compass Cherry all grades. 
Car. Poplar. 


KANSAS 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit ana 
ornamental trees and = shrubs. Apple and 
peur seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 


COOPER & ROGERS, WINFIELD —Forest 
Tree Seedlings: All grades Catalpa, Black Locust, 
Russian Mulberry, Soft Maple and Russian Olives. 
Special Prices, 


KENTUCKY 
WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 


and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 


MARYLAND 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
| line of nursery stock. Great variety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO., BALTI- | 
MORE—General line of nursery stock, Spe- 
cialties as announced elsewhere in this issue. | 





MICHIGAN 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— | 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, | 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, | 


shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. | 


OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 
—Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 


WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines,. Small Fruits a Spe- 
cialty. 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in small fruit plants. Ask for price 
list. Large stock and great variety. 


OREGON 


MILTON NURSERY co., WHOLESALE 
STAIL, MILTON, OREGON—Establ- 
ished 1878. General line of Nursery Stock, 
One and two year apple car lots. Prices will 
interest Eastern Trade. Western grown stock 
will make good anywhere. Inquiries prompt- 
ly answered, Catalogue free. 






SOUTH DAKOTA 
WHITING NURSERY CO., YVANKTON, §&, 
DAK.—Hardy, clean general Nursery stock. 
Retail and wholesale. Forest seedlings, Cut- 
tings and Large shade trees. Send for prices. 
TENNESSEE 


GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., GREEN- 
BRIER—Peach buds, twenty-five leading 


| commercial varieties. Ask for list, 


MINNESOTA 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO., LAKE CITY 
—Established in 1S68, 1,500 acres, all at Lake 
City. Wholesale and retail. Largest growers 
of hardy stock in the United States. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS, NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and wariety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
rronmptly submitted, 


NEW YORK 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clementis, tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
lings. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


Ww. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
xrade stock of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, evergreens, vines, etc. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

Readers who appreciate this magazine may 

give their friends in the trade the opportunity 

of seeing a copy. A specimen number of 

“American Fruits’? will be sent to any ad- 

dress in any part of the world on application 
to the publisher. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY Bldg., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WOOD LABELS ourservnen Ann Florists 


The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., CLEVELAND, 
TENN.—Peach: over ninety warieties in one- 
year and June buds; also one-year apple 
whips. Exceptionally fine stock, Let us price 
you. Correspondence solicited. 


FOREST NUR, CO., MeMINNVILLE—Orna- 
mental Stock a specialty. Tree and Shrub 
Seeds, 


TEXAS 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO., WAXAHA- 
CHIE—Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Orna- 
mentalis. Exceptionally fine stock. Let us 
quote you prices. Correspondence solicited. 


VIRGINIA 


Ww. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock, 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All Kinds of lIabels for nurserymen’s use. 
Samples and prices submitted upen applica- 
tion, 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO. INC. DANS- 
VILLE, New York. Wood labels of all kinds 
for nurserymen and florists. Stakes, poles, 
ete. Write for samples and prices, 





c. E. BROWN, GLEN ST. MARY, FLA.— 
High grade knives and shears for the Nur- 
sery Trade. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 

It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 











WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


In case you have not received 


TRANSON BrorHers & D. DAUVESSE’s NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 





it, ask for the same. 
WRITE DIRECT TO US 


Orleans, France 
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cordially invited by the Editor: 


tions. We shall be pleased to reproduce phot« 
photographs will be returned promptly 


be nhand onthe lth. KR ates upon application. 


a reliable concern, We 
reliable concerns, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS.—“American Fruits” wil! be 


the United States for $1.0 a year: to ¢ anada or 
Add ten ce 


Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Communications on any subject con- 
nected with Nurseries, Arboric ulture or Commercial Horticulture are 
also articles on these subjects and 
papers prepar-d for conventions of Nursery or Horticultural associa- 


topics, Nursery Scenes, Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of 
Stock, Specimen Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All 


ADVERTISING. — lirst advertising forms cl lose on the 22d of each month: 
last advertising forms on the 25th. If P vroofs are wanted, copy should 


“American Fruits” points with pride to its advertising columns. Not 
all those in the nursery and allied trades are therein rep re a but 
the leading ones are; and we Delieve that every advertisement represents 
ourt confidential information to the ¢ 
“American Fruits” wil! not accept advertisements that do not represent 


‘nts unless bank draft, postal or express money order is cat 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
123-125 Ellwenger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


mercial news of the 
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Though it happens that its place 
of the country, it is thoroughly National in its character and Inter- 


national in its circulation. 
Its news and advertising columns bristk 
every corner of the Continent 


AMERICAN FRUITS a nen 1913 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR.—Clean chronicling 

Nursery and Planting Trade 

policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modern business methods. 
Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement of all 

that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its units 
Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence 


INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS. 
journal of any organization. 
ofany. It is untrammeled in its abso 
is the only publication of the kind 


It therefo re makes ne » distinctior 


of publication is in the easte 


It represents as its name implies, the Fr 1its of American in 


abroad for $2.00 a ye one of the greatest calling i ) 
of Nursery Stock, Or hard ‘and Landscape P lanting and Distribution. 


Commercial Hort 


An honest, fearless 


“American Fruits” is not the official 


lutely independent position and 


with announcements from 


culture in all its phases 


of com- 


1 in favor 


rn section 
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Leading Articles In This Issue 
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Office and one of the Packing Houses of the Jewel. “-ery Co. ake City, Minn. 























One of the Packing Houses of tne Jewell Nursery Oo., 200 x 200 ft. square, height in center 35 ft. 
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N THE year of 1868, Dr. P. A. Jewell, 

a veteran pioneer horticulturist in the 

Northwest established The Jewell Nur- 

sery located at Lake City, Minnesota, in the 
picturesque valley of Lake Pepin. 

Dr. Jewell spent much time in finding a 
suitable location. The soil at this point was 
found to be par excellent for the develop- 
ment of a splendid root-system. In some 
parts of the nursery there is a heavy clay 
soil, others a sandy loam and in others a 
still lighter soil. There are three eleva- 
tions, each of which has its peculiar cli- 
matic and soil conditions, upon which may 
be grown trees and shrubbery best adapted 
to those conditions. The location for a nur- 
sery may, therefore, be considered ideal. 

At first, the nursery consisted of ten 
acres, and one horse was sufficient to do the 
cultivating. At the present time the nur- 
sery consists of over fifteen hundred acres, 
and more than sixty horses are now requir 
ed to do the work. But without the assist- 
ance of the most modern machinery to save 
time and labor, it would be almost impos- 
sible to get the vast amount of work done, 
necessary for a large plant of this kind. 

Company Incorporated 

At the death of Dr. Jewell, the business 
passed into the hands of J. M. Underwood, 
now president of the company, and in 1884 
the Jewell Nursery Co. was incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000. The present man 
agement of this company consists of J. M 
Underwood, president; E. A. Smith, vice- 
president: A. B. Underwood, treasurer; R. 
D. Underwood, secretary. 

About 300,000 feet of lumber is required 
for boxing annually. A complete telephone 
system is installed in the central office 
building, which not only reaches all parts 
of the grounds, but to all parts of the North- 
west 

For propagation and cut flowers the nur- 
sery operates a greenhouse containing some 
40,000 square feet of glass. 

They also have an orchard containing 
several thousand bearing trees. 

They operate a printing department which 
contains a Miehle press, supplemented by 
three smaller presses. 

Their photograph and landscape depart- 
ment is a feature which is of great value. 
Fifteen hundred negatives, taken principally 
from the nursery grounds, are catalogued. 

Storage and Packing 

Their large underground cement storage 
cellar, 100 x 200 x 18 feet high together 
with a smaller cellar, 60 x 20 x 12 feet high 
are capable of storing an immense quantity 
of trees. 

A large packing house 200 feet square, 
made of cement blocks, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, together with other large packing 
houses insure the stock being packed and 
shipped without exposure or injury. Stock 
packed in boxes, is slid through an under- 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO., LAKE CITY, MINN. 


ground tunnel which crosses two wagon 
roads where it reaches the scales. A load- 
ing platform capable of accommodating ten 
full length cars, makes loading quick and 
comparatively easy. 

This company has taken prizes and medals 
at the leading expositions of the country, 
such as the Chicago Exposition, Pan Ameri- 
can at Buffalo, St. Louis Exposition, and 
numerous state fairs. 

The nursery operates both wholesale and 
retail departments covering a Wide territory. 





J. M. UNDERWOOD, Pres. Jewell Nursery Co. 
Lake City, Minn. 


A detailed history of this company would 
be of interest, covering as it does, a period 
of great development in the Northwest. 
Foremen have been in charge of their var- 
ious departments for a number of years. 
Over these foremen is a general superin- 
tendent of propagation, who daily inspects 
their work. 

One Year’s Inventory 

It has been demonstrated that seeds grown 
in the south are not well adapted to north- 
ern planting, and that trees grown in the 
south are not a success in the north. The 
processes of nature account for this in part. 
Difference in metheds of propagation and 
varieties also account for part. 

The inventory for last year shows: 1,800,- 


000 apples and crabs, 375,000 shade and or- 


namental trees, 150,000 plum trees, 150,000 


cherry trees, 3,500,000 strawberry plants, 
$25,000 evergreens, 65,000 grape vines, 50,- 
000 roses, 175,000 ornamental shrubs, 95,000 
gooseberries, 50,000 forest seedlings, 2,500,- 
000 poplar and willow cuttings, 100,000 
hardy herbaceous plants, 60,000 ornamental 
vines, 245,000 raspberries, blackberries and 
dewberries and 200,000 currants. 

For the year 1911, during the rush season, 
550 people were employed at one time, and 


the weekly average during the year con- 
sisted of 212 The pay-roll at Lake City 
alone, for this labor, amounted to $98,638. 

This nursery has been foremost in pro- 
moting the advance of horticulture in the 
Northwest, and its influence has been wide- 
ly felt 

Nurseries Rushed on Pecans 

Albany, Ga.—A good many persons who 
know in a general way, but had no exact in- 
formation, that a great deal of money is 
being invested in the pecan industry in 
this section of Georgia, had their eyes open 
ed one day last month at a busy point near 
where two principal streets in the business 
section of Albany intersect 

An ordinary two-horse wagon drove up 
and stopped at the curb It Was seen to 
contain young trees A man who was a 
member of a small group nearby remarked 
that they were young pecan trees. “Yes,’ 
remarked a pecan nurseryman who was 
also one of the group, “there are $500 worth 
in that wagon They are about two years 
old, and have been budded with some of the 
best varieties. They occupied, in the nur- 
sery from which they were dug this morn 
ing, about as much space as is given to 
cabbages or turnip greens in the average 
garden And, what is more interesting,” he 
continued, “it is almost impossible for the 


pecan nurseries to supply the demand for 
good budded or grafted trees So man) 
thousands of acres are being planted in pe- 
cans this year, as Was the case last winter, 
that the demand exceeds the supply, and 
many orchardists will probably be unable 
to have all their wants supplied 


Big Demand for Trees 

Chico, Cal.—No prune trees are for sale 
in this section and in other parts of the 
county, because of the great demand for 
them. The only trees the growers can buy 
are June buds. The same situation exists 
in almond trees for planting. 

Deputy County Horticultural Commission- 
er T. J. Stile estimates that between 60,000 
and 70,000 prune trees will be set in the 
Chico and Durham sections in the spring 
Reports state that a large number of prunes 
will be set out in other parts of Butte. 

The demand for young almond trees, is 
almost as great, and during the planting sea- 
son about 60,000 will be planted. The mar- 
ket reports show that but a few almond 
trees are for sale 

Tens of thousands of peach trees will be 
planted, but not as many peaches as prunes 


or almonds 


Great Britain imported from the United 
States trees, bulbs and plants to the value 


of $14,662 in 1910 and $37,837 in 1911. 
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NURSERYMEN’S ARGUMENT AT THE 


OLLOWING is the argument made in 
Washington on January 20, at the 
hearing of the Agricultural schedule 

of the tariff, by Chairman Irving Rouse, ol 

the Tariff Committee of the American Asso- 

ciation of Nurserymen: 

Hon. C. F. Underwood, Chairman and men- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Gentlemen: 

We represent the American Association 
of Nurserymen which embraces practically 
the entire nursery interest of the United 
States. We have also with us delegates 
from the Ornamental Growers’ Association. 

Previous to the last Tariff Act we had a 
mixed specific and ad valorem duty, and at 
the request of this association Congress 
changed the law to a straight specific duty 
on seedlings as follows: Stocks, cuttings, 
or seedlings of Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb 
and Mazzard Cherry, three years old or 
less, $1 per thousand plants; and on Apple, 
Pear, and Quince stocks, $2 per thousand. 
This specific duty was what the Nursery 
trade was anxious to secure and what we 
especially desire to have retained in the 
pending bill. It is really of more import- 
ance than the rate of duty. 


Why a Specific Duty 


We ask for a specific duty such as we 


National Law Pleases Him 


At the recent meeting of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association, State Horticul- 
tural Commissioner A. J. Cook referred to 
the great victory secured in the passage of 
the National Quarantine Law, which will 
be a great aid in the control of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly and several cther insect 
pests that are a menace to the fruit industry 
of California. 

Coupled with the Hawaiian Quarantine 
Law, said the commissioner, the state now 
has protection that should keep its orchards 
at their best. 

Regarding the suggestion made at the re- 
cent State Nurserymen’s Association meet- 





now have, because these goods are an an- 
nual crep, like corn or potatoes, and are at- 
fected by the weather and climatic condi- 
tions and thus subject to violent fluctuations 
in price. At least 85 per cent of the crop is 
bought irom three to nine months in ad- 
vance of the actual delivery, as the goods 
can only be shipped in winter when the 
growth is completed and the plants dorm- 
ant. Now the ten to fifteen per cent. ol 
the crop unsold in Europe at the beginning 
of the shipping season fixes the price, so 
far as the United States apprisers valuation 
for duty is concerned, of the entire crop. 
If the demand is heavy or the crop poor, the 
price for this unscld balance is higher than 
the 85 per cent. of the stock purchased early 
and there is no way whereby the early buy- 
er can tell what the market is at the time 
of shipment, and he is thus liable to fines 
and penalties by reason of the fact that 
he enters his invoices at actual purchased 
prices which are or may be lower than the 
market price fixed by the Board of Apprais- 
ers. If on the contrary, the price for the 
unsold balance goes down, the importer does 
not benefit, as he must pay on invoice prices 
even if they are higher than the market 
rates at the time of shipment. This cre- 
ates an almost intolerable situation. A 
straight specific duty avoids his trouble 
entirely. 


ing, that county horticultural commissioners 
should be made state officers under the 
State Horticultural Commissioner, so as to 
make quarantine acticn and control meas- 
ures more uniform, Commissioner Cook de- 
clared that the county commissioners are 
able and alert. 


No Peach Crop Failures 

Willis L. Moore, chief of the weather bu- 
reau in Washington, puts in all his spare 
time in farming. He has two farms in Vir- 
ginia and one in Maryland, and he is proud 
of all his achievements in tilling the ground. 
But the thing which gives him the greatesi 
pleasure is his peach orchard. 


On stccks, cuttings, cr seedlings of Myro- 
bolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard Cherr 
Manetti, Multiflora and Brier Roses three 
year old or less, we ask that the present 
rate of $1 per thousand plants be continued. 

French Nursery Prices 

The averaze prices quoted the past season 
by five of the leading French nurseries are: 
$9 for Myrobolan Plum, $5 for Mahaleb and 
Mazzard Cherry and $8 for rose 
stocks, an average of $7.50 per thousand on 


$8 for 


which our present rate of $1 per thousand 
amounts to 13 2-10 per cent. ad valorem, the 
average price on stocks quoted the past 
season taken from the five leading French 
nurseries is Pear $8 per thousand, Apple 
$7.77, Quince $6, so that the average for 
the entire list is $7.77 and under the present 
duty schedule of $2 per thousand we are 
paying 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

\ specific duty also tends to lessen the 
planting of seedlings of inferior size and 
quality which do not produce strong and 
healthy trees, and which when met by a 
specific duty do not seek a market in the 
United States. 
the Dingley Act, very little of this stock was 
grown in this country. Today at least 89 
per cent. of all the Apple seedlings planted 
are grown here with a less quantity of other 


Previous to the passage of 


items. 

“I’ve got the bulge on all the rest of the 
people when it comes to growing peaches,” 
he said not long ago. “You see I know 
about the peculiarities of air—air has a flow 
and drainage system, just as water has 
The cold air seeks the lowest levels, and 
the warm rises to the tops of the hills. 
Cold air runs down a hill just as inevitably 
as water does. I knsw that when I set out 
my peach trees and | put them on a high 
ridge. Consequently, I have never been 
bothered by frosts. My. peaches are always 
safe and they are mighty fine eating. It 
would pay every farmer to learn how the 
air flows and hew the cold air drains away 
from the hills to the hollows.” 


Men of the hour—“American Fruits” Series 


THOMAS E. CASHMAN, Owatonna, Minn. 
Of Clinton Falis Nursery Co. Re-elected Prest. 
Minn. Hort. Society 








PROF. H. H. HUME, Glen St. Mary, Fla. 
Advisor to Capitalists In Texas Pecan Grove 
Project 





PROF F. L. WASHBURN, St. Anthony, Minn. 


Discusses Nursery Conditions In Minnesota 
See Page 51 
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What an American Nurseryman Saw Abroad 


GEORGE C. ROEDING, Fresno, Cal.—Continued from January issue 


F’ THE cities of Europe in the rank 

of a million or more in population, 

Berlin stands out supreme in being 
the cleanest and the most attractive city of 
all of them. Its broad streets, lined with 
well cared for trees, its famous “Thier Gar- 
ten” with its wild forest-like appearance in 
the very heart of the city; its many squares 
well parked; its artistic fountains, and its 
statuary commemorating historical events 
—or erected in honor of departed heroes, 
combine with the scrupulous care to keep 
the streets so clean that one could almost 
eat off of them; one of the cities of the 
world, from which other communities might 
do well to pattern after. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to see blocks at a time of an 
electric line right of way, covered with a 
grass sward. 

Berlin has also a most interesting botan- 
ical garden, one of the finest in Europe and 
although it is comparatively of recent ori- 
gin, having been developed after the old 
one was crowded out, on account of its loca- 
tion in the heart of the city, it has so many 
interesting and novel features that to con- 
sider them here would be out of the ques- 
tion. It covers one hundred acres and 
contains within its confines flora from all 





When You Need 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
APPLE BUDS 
APPLE GRAFTS 
APPLE SCIONS 
APPLE TREES 





Remember 


JIM PARKER 
The Apple Tree Speciali ts 


Tecumseh, Oklahoma 











WE OFFER 


LARGE QUANTITIES 


Forest Tree Seeds 

Forest Tree Seedlings 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Hard wood Cuttings 
California Privet a Specialty 


At Lowest Prices 


Send for List Now 


Forest Nursery Company 


McMinnville Tennessee 























parts of the world. The tropical and semi- 
tropical plants being cared for in green- 
houses and conservatories covering acres 
of ground. Another feature which adds 
much to the beauty of the cities, is the effort 
to maintain windcw bcxes, and this is par- 
ticularly noticeable in Frankfort, where 
this decorative feature is not only given 
marked attention in the business as Well as 
in the residential sections. 
Munich an Ideal City 

To many people Munich is regarded as an 
ideal city. Its parks, art galleries, the de- 
votion of its people to music and last, but 
not least, to a great many people is its fa- 
mous “Kongliche Hofbraueri,” in which the 
daily consumption of beer runs into aston- 
ishing quantities. This city has also re- 
cently completed a magnificent building of 
cement and steel construction for market 
purposes and in its arrangement it struck 
me as being one of the finest in Europe. In 
all of the large cities | visited, | made it a 
point to go to the markets and the sights 
and scenes which | had the opportunity of 
noticing, were most interesting indeed 
There is one teature which I do not wish to 
overlock while on this subject, and that is 
the opportunities which are given the peo- 
ple of the largest towns and cities to lease 
small parcels of land, at a comparatively 
light cost, for the purpose of raising vegeta- 
bles and small fruits, not only for their own 
use, but also for the market where they have 
a surplus. These plots of ground often cov- 
er from a few acres to hundreds of acres. 

Homes of the Seed Firms 

Quedlinburg and Erfurt are the homes of 
the seed firms of Germany and in the former 
place there are more than four thousand 
people in the employ of a few firms. Cassel 
is another city in Germany and at Wil- 
helmshohe, with its fine park and well 
known Lions Tower at the highest point, 
is the summer home of the Kaiser and Kais- 
erine of Germany. It will be interesting to 
many of you to learn that many of the 
nurserymen of Germany are becoming inde- 
pendently rich, if not out of their sale of 
nursery stock, in their faculty to dispose 
of their properties in the vicinity of thriv- 
ing towns for factory sites. The develop- 
ment of manufacturing in Germany is re- 
markable and the familiar words, “Made in 
Germany,” are becoming by-words through- 
out the entire world. 

Dresden is another famous nursery cen- 
ter but more especially for the culture of 
Azaleas, Camellias, Palms and decorative 
plants, although there are in addition to this 
a number of extensive rose nurseries and 
firms growing a complete line of fruit and 
ornamental stocks. 

In Switzerland 

In Switzerland I visited Lucerne, Berne, 
Geneva, Interlaken. Switzerland is the 
summer tourist resort of Europe and every- 
thing is done to make it attractive to the 
visitors. The hotels are not only very com- 
fortable but their prices are, even among 
the best of them, quite reasonable. Switzer- 
land is noted for its cog and pinion system 
of railroads and its exploitation of every 
crook and corner, both with its splendid 
railroad systems and fine roads, of every 
famous scenic point. It is a country where 
one becomes inspired and it draws from one 


such expressions as Ah! Isn't that wonder- 
iul; look at that quaint cottage; and the 
next instant you are confronted by a snow 
capped mountain and nestling in an im- 
mense gorge, Which looks small in the dis- 
tance, a glistening glacier. But, alas! even 
Switzerland has its troubles, for you must 
often Wait a week or more to get a glimpse 
of a famous mountain peak which seems to 
be determined to keep its glories hidden 
from view by a dense mass of clouds, or it 
rains and when it commences in that coun- 
try it never seems to know when to stop. 
Trees for Avenue Planting 

One of the striking sights of Interlaken 
are its famous old English Walnut trees, 
some of whose life's course will soon 
be run, are over five hundred years old and 
said to have been planted by the monks. 
The tops are dying out, but even with all 
this, they had a fine crop of nuts which 
were about as large as marbles when I vis- 
ited this place in the middle of July. The 
temperature at Interlaken, during the win- 
ter months, ranges from zero to 10 degrees 
above Fahrenheit, so this is an indication 
how much cold these trees will stand. The 

Continued on Page 55 


APPLE 


We are especially well prepared to 


SEEDLINGS 
GRAFTS 
SCIONS 
TREES 


supply your wants in this line 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 
Samples Submitted if Desired 
Would exchange Apple Seedlings for Peach, 
Dwarf Pear, Ornamentals and Roses 


One of the Largest and Most Complete Lines of 
General Nursery Stock in the United States 


ASK FOR SPRING TRADE LIST 


MT. ARBOR NURSERIES, &-s- wetct, Prop. 


135 Center St. Shenandoah, lowa 
‘T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 
GROWERS OF 


Grapevines Currants 
Gooseberries Blackberries 


Leading varieties well rooted. Write for 
prices naming kinds and quantity wanted. 


Established 46 Years 


Large stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Spring 1913 
T. R. NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, ‘Successor to Norman & Hacker,\O, 
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Two Hundred Thousand Trees Wanted 


OUNTY Horticultural Commissioner 
Bloomer expects that a half million 
fruit trees will be planted in Sacra- 
mento county this winter and next spring. 
He feels certain that the total will be close 
to this number if the Natomas Consolidated 
company can procure the number of trees 
it need—approximately 200,000—to do the 
planting anticipated. 

“Most of the planting will be orange and 
olive trees,” Mr. Bloomer said to a reporter 
for the Union, “though many orchardists 
will plant almonds. A heavy plant of both 
oranges and olives will be in order in and 
near the Fair Oaks and the Orangevale colo- 
nies. I understand that much of the Car- 
michael tract near Fair Oaks will be plant- 





BLACKBERRIES 
Root Cutting Plants 


Blowers, Eldorado, Erie, 
Mersereau, Ohmer, Snyder 
Stone's Hardy, Taylor 


A large stock of Mersereau, the best hardy 
sort. 


W. B. COLE, 


Painesyille, Ohio 








‘American Fruits” 
Year Book and Directory 
Of Nurserymen 


Nurserymen of the United States 
Canada and Europe are listed with 
their addresses in the “AMERICAN 
FRUITS” YEAR BOOK AND DIRECT- 
ORY. 

Also the shipping laws regulating 
transportation of Nursery Stock in 
the Union and in Canada, with the 
name of the State Official in charge. 
Statistical matter concerning the 
Nursery Business and Directories of 
Nursery and Horticultural Organi- 
zations, national, district and state. 

Alphabetically arranged, profusely 
illustrated and indexed for ready 
reference. 


The only exclusive Nursery Direct- 
tory in the world. 


PRICE $1.00 
American Fruits Publishing Co. 


123 Eliwanger & Barry Building 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 























Do not let the accounts owing you remain 

onger unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 

are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 

reach any point in the United States and 

Canada. 

NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 
56 Pine St., N. Y. 


ed and that George P. Robinson intends to 
plant about 600 acres. 

“But the Natomas company is preparing 
to do the most work along this line. That 
company has 30,000 acres of land between 
the American and the Cosumnes rivers, and 
I understand that it is the intention of the 
directors to plant nearly all of the tract to 
oranges and olives as soon as possible, and 
hat the planting will follow the introduction 
on the land of water for irrigation purposes 
Much of the land now is under water. 

irrigating Big Area 

“The Natoma ditch will irrigate about 15,- 
000 acres, according to estimate, and four 
pumping plants are to be installed and 
pump water from the American river below 
Folsom, and it is expected that the water so 
raised will be sufficient to irrigate 8000 
acres of orchard lands. 

“The Natomas people, however, are pre- 
paring to build a great dam to impound the 
waters of Deer creek, which flows between 
the American and the Cosumnes rivers and 
empties into the last named stream at Shel- 
don. The dam has been surveyed and will 
be located near White Rock and close to 
the Sacramento-El Dorado county line. 
Enough water will be impounded there to 
water the rest of the 30,000-acre tract, which 
is to be planted to oranges and olives. 

“The planting will not be of the haphazard 
plan. E. K. Carnes, probably the best scien- 
tific and practical horticulturist in the state 
has been employed by the Natomas company 
and will have full charge of all of the plant- 
ing. Mr. Carnes will have a soil analysis 
made of every acre of land in the big tract, 
and when this is done and mapped he will 
know what soil is best adapted to oranges, 
and what to olives. 

To Start Big Nursery 

“The Natomas company will start a big 
nursery on the American river at some 
point between Sacramento and Folsom and 
will produce most of its stock trees, but this 
will not help out the planting it is purposed 
to do this year. They will have to go into 
the market for the trees they need, and it is 
just possible that they will not get the full 
200,000 trees they would like to plant this 
year. 

“The heavy consignment of nursery stock 
from outside points to Sacramento county 
makes the work in my department particu- 
larly heavy even now, and this will increase 
as the winter advances. My deputies will 
have their hands full to see to it that no 
diseased trees, or trees upon which are in- 
jurious moth, do not get into the orchards. 
While the orchardists are with us in this 
work, necessarily they depend very largely 
upon me to prevent importation of trees 
which are not free from pernicious insects 
which if given a start in the country would 
do no end of damage to the fruit industry.” 





Apples Popular as Gifts 

Assistant Manager David L. Oliver, of the 
Fruit Growers’ Association at Wenatchee, 
Wash., has received a very strong evidence 
of publicity. About two weeks ago he gave 
the Daily World a little item regarding the 
ability of the association to deliver boxes 
of gift apples on three days’ notice to almost 
any point in the United States, this being 
possible through the selling agents in the 


east, who have very complete distributing 
connections 

Immediatly orders for gift boxes began 
pouring into the association office from all 
over the Northwest, including Spokane, 
Olympia, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett and Bel- 
lingham. Oliver estimates that not less 
than a car and a half of apples have been 
sent to the four corners of the country in 
this manner. He values the proposition not 
for the mere sale of the apples, for the ex- 
pense more than covers the profit, but it is 
figured that this is the very best kind of 
advertising and that the demand for We- 
natchee apples is increased enormously. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


The Monroe Nursery 


I.E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK | 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


ofextra quality. If you are in the mar- | 
| ket for superior trees write us for prices. | 


I, E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


MONROE, MICH. 


| Manufacturers of the Celebrated Ilgenfritz 
Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 


BERGKM™MANS* 
Dwearf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 
Camellias, home-grown 
Azalea Indica, home grown 
Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilacs, best named sorts 
Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 
Biota Aurea Conspicua, a!! sizes 
Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to 4 ft., fine plants 
Magnolie Grandifiora. Magnolia Fuscata. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflore. 
Deutzia. Philedelphus 
We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental 
trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P, J. BERCKMANS CoO.., Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1856 AUGUSTA, GA 


PEACH TREES 


We excelin peach. Write for list of 
varieties, prices, etc. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 
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Facts About Everbearing Strawberries 


HATEVER value the old-world ever- 
WW vvcerins strawberries, the Alpine- 
French varieties possessed, as novel- 
ties or otherwise, it is generally conceded 
that they are of still less value in this coun- 
try. But that they possessed the ever- 
bearing feature has stimulated the energies 
of our home originators for many years with 
the hope that by crossing them with certain 
of our American varieties that have some- 
times produced a second partial crop in the 
fall, new and improved varieties might be 
produced. Such crosses, however, have 
never proved successful in producing a Va- 
riety of merit with fixed everbearing char- 
acter. 
First True Ever-Bearing 
The first true ever-bearing strawberry 0! 
any value in this country was the Pan 
American, and so named because it Was an 
all-American variety—a sport from the old 
Bismarck strawberry, discovered and 
brought out by Samuel Cooper, to whom 
great credit is due for eliminating by re- 
striction and selection, in his manner 9i 
propagating the plants, all tendency of the 
variety to revert to their original. To il- 
lustrate how fortunate for the future that 
it should be discovered and brought out by 
so careful and practical a man as Mr. Cooper 
we have only to sight back a few years in 
our own experience to an occasion when it 
was desired to increase our setting of this 
variety and we bought more plants, not of 
Mr. Cooper, as at first, but elsewhere, be- 
cause they were offered at a less price. On 
arrival of the plants we at once wrote the 
shipper that there was some mistake, as the 
plants were not at all like Pan-American 
plants that we had grown and handled from 
the first. In reply we were given to under- 
stand that the plants were genuine, but that 
they had been grown especially for the 
plants, etc. which accounted for the dif- 
ference in appearance. 
Handled With Care 
Not to get them mixed in any way with 
our other Pan-Americans we set them out 
apart by themselves. They did not bear 
fruit that season, unlike Pan-American, and 
also, unlike that variety, they made many 


Cc. N. FLANSBURGH, Jackson, Mich. 


new plants, and the following June bore 
abundantly, when all Was plain. By grow- 
ing this variety on strong moist soil, high!) 
stimulated with fertilizer and not allowing 
them to fruit, by keeping them disbudded, 
and this perhaps for several seasons in suc- 
cessicn in order to grow as many plants as 
possible for sale, these plants had finally 
lost their everbearing habit, reverting back 
to the original well-known June _ fruiting 
variety, the Bismarck. 
True Variety is Fixed 

Right here we want to say about these 
new and improved varieties originated from 
the seed and brought out by Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Rockhill. The everbearing character 
of these varieties seems fixed for all time, 
and we are looking to the future for still 
more wonderful varieties, if that is possi- 
ble. Already there is great improvement, as 
demonstrated here last year in the new 
“Progressive,” now offered for the first in 
several catalogs, and the “Stand-pat”, an- 
other of Mr. Rockhill’s varieties, still on 
trial. 

But in the matter of disbudding for an in- 
creased crop of fruit later on, may it not, 
with these new varieties, though originated 
from the seed, be carried out too far. 


Extent of Disbudding 

To again illustrate. We grew all of our 
everbearers by themselves last season, re- 
setting the plants in May, on good strong 
soil, and they were grown without manure 
or other fertilizer. We kept them all dis- 
budded to August 10, except “Progressive” 
and “Standpat,” which were allowed to do 
what they would after July 20. These two 
began to ripen fruit about August 20, and 
continued fruiting abundantly every day un- 
til the ground froze. The others, Americus, 
Superb, lowa, Francis, Productive, etc., be- 
gan to ripen about September 10 and so con- 
tinued as- the others, except some plants of 
the Superb and Productive. These last two 
sorts had claimed as much of our attention, 
picking fruiting stems repeatedly to August 
10, as the others, but when they came to 
fruit, some plants bore freely all the fall 
and others did not fruit at all, going to show 








View of a Section of Jewell 


Nursery, Lake City, Minn. 


that if we had only disbudded these two 
varieties to July 20, or thereabouts, all of 
the plants would have produced abundantls 
by cold weather. 
Some Exceptional Bearers 

We should have said all of the spring 
set plants for the everbearers, as a rule, do 
not bear much fruit on the new runner 
plants of present season's growth. A nota- 
ble exception, however, is the “Francis,” a 
most persistent fruiter, and also the “Pro- 
gressive” and “Standpat,” which fruit not 
only on the spring-set plants, but on a large 
percentage of the new runner plants as well. 

Standpat is wonderfully productive. We 
doubt if there is a fine fruiting variety in 
existence that will outyield it. It is, how- 
ever, a very moderate plantmaker. Progres- 
sive also wonderfully productive, is a strong 
grower, making rows like Dunlap and is en- 
tirely distinct in plant and fruit from any of 
the other everbearers. We kept account of 
this variety, only, last season, selling the 
fruit on the Jackson City market at 22 to 25 
cents per quart, wholesale, and yielding at 
the rate of $1,000 per acre, while making 
wide set rows of plants. 

Disbudding Spring-set Plants 

We recommend that spring-set plants be 
kept disbudded until well established; be- 
yond that it is safe to say that we all have 
much to learn about each separate variety. 


California Fruit Exchange 
G. HAROLD POWELL 

At the present time the California Fruit 
Exchange has 200 bonded agents, scattered 
over the United States and Canada, and 
even in England, and the oranges are mark- 
eted through this system strictly on the 
merchandising basis. The only man who 
has been eliminated is’ the exploiter. No 
legitimate middleman has been dropped; he 
still can buy and sell oranges; but the man 
who manipulated the market to the detri- 
ment of the grower and the benefit of him- 
self, has been eliminated, and for all time. 

There are 6500 fruit growers who belong 
to the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
They are grouped into communities, where 
associations are maintained, principally on 
the non-profit sharing basis, and these asso- 
ciations prepare fruit for shipment. There 
are 115 of these local associations. These 
have been federated into district exchanges, 
having one, two or more associations to 
represent, and these exchanges represent 
the grower on the board of directorate of 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
There are seventeen of these exchanges. 
The central body is situated in Los Angeles, 
and is a co-operative, non-profit-sharing body 
doing a business of $20,000,000 per year on 
a paid-up capital of $1700, the latter figure 
being the original paid-up capital. 

The result of this system is that the cars 
of fruit are always in the market where 
people wish to buy them. The Exchange, 
through its system of bonded agents, is in 
touch with every condition in every city. 
A great advertising fund is appropriated 
every year, and the “Sunkist” brands are 
exploited all over the United States and 
Canada. I have just finished a 15,000-mile 
trip, and find that not a single agent has 
been changed or superseded in the past 
year. 
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The Future of the Nursery Business 


. STARK, Louisiana, Mo.—Continued from January Issue 


O ACCOMPLISH our object, to build 
‘Ta future success on a broad and per 

manent foundation, all fruit interests 
scientists, nurserymen, orchardists and fruit 
merchants should co-operate in an active 
campaign to popularize the use of fruit b) 
the general public and place fruit in ever; 
household as a staple food. 

To do this it will be necessary to educate 
the younger generation up to that point 
where every housewife will consider her lar 
der just as incomplete without fruit as 
without flour, sugar or coffee. Such a can- 
paign as this, at first thought, seems im- 
practicable—in fact, almost impossible; how- 
ever, We believe it is not only feasible, bu* 
necessary and sure to come. 


Health-Giving Qualities 


We have great possibilities on which to 
base such a movement, for good ripe fruit is 
not only of great food value, but the medici- 
nal qualities of fruits, particularly apples, 
are well known. Many little insidents prov- 
ing this fact have come to our notice from 
time to time. 

For instance, a leading physician in one 
of the largest hospitals in the world recently 
wrote as follows: “A great many sporadic 
cases of scurvey come to our eyes in the 
iarge cities. Under adequate acid fruit diet 


=) 


these cases are immediately relieved and 
eventually cured.” 

Good fruit has been recognized as a nat- 
ural food by the medical fraternity for cen- 


turies. We recall one incident where a 
mother once asked the great Alcott how 
best to rear her boys. Alcott replied: 


“Madam, teach them the ten commandments 
and give them all the good ripe apples they 
can eat.” 

Ex-Senator Cockrell, for thirty years Unit- 


WE ARE IT 


For choice seedlings and small shrubs for 
forestry planting or lineing out to grow on 
Fine stocks of Oaks, Nuts, Maples, Ash, Cornus, 
Deutzias, Dorothy Perkins Rose, Poplars, 


Willows, etc., etc. Send for bargain list now 


ATLANTIC NURSERY CO, 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 


PLANTING STOCK OF 


Forest Trees 


and Ewergreens 
RosesonCanina,etc.etc. 


FROM 


| FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, 
GERMANY are second to none 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. Sole Agents 


To whom all correspondence should be addressed 


ed States Senator from Missouri, is another 
well known devotee of the fruit diet For 
many years the Senator's mid-day meal con 
sisted of a big luscious apple, and thousands 
of the busiest men in the great cities are 
following his example. Thus, we have be- 
tore us an Opportunity as yet practically un- 
developed 
Reduce High Cost of Living 

Not only will the greater consumption of 
fruit increase health, but it will go a long 
way toward reducing the present high cost 
of living. People of our country can be edu- 
cated to use more fruit products as staple 
foods, just as they have been forced to do 
in Europe and other countries of the old 
world, where today we find the population 
eating proportionately a much larger per- 
centage of fruit and vegetable products and 
a much smaller percentage of meat than is 
consumed here in this country. They are 
greatly benefitted financially and_ their 
health is immeasurably better. The con 
sumption of more and better fruit by Ameri- 
cans is bound to increase our physical 
strength and health. 

In the writer's travels in various coun- 
tries, he has always been struck by the ex- 
ceedingly small quantity of meat consumed 
by the healthiest citizens of those countries, 
namely the so-called “middle classes”. We 
must overcome the American idea of con 
sidering fruit as something of a luxury, and 
when we make the wife and mother realize 
that good ripe fruit is an absolute necessity 
for the proper rearing of her children, then 
we have largely eliminated the doctor's bills 
have benefited the health of the nation, 
benefited ourselves and found, at least, one 
solution of the present high cost of living 


Practical Application of This Idea 

In a recent issue of one of our leading 
fruit journals we find an article entitled, 
Two Hundred and Nine Ways of Serving 
the Apple.” The editor of this valuable 
paper is to be congratulated, for this is a 
big step in the right direction—a true appeal 
to the housewife. We understand that this 
article is to be pulished in pamphlet form 
and a copy enclosed in every box of apples 
sent out by the leading fruit growers’ asso 
ciations. 

By carrying on such a campaign as this 
in all the fruit papers and allied publica 
tions, there is absolutely no doubt but what 
fruit consumption can be multiplied man 





times, and just to show you the possibilities 
of such a campaign, we doubt if many ol 
you gentlemen can now think of more than 
a dozen Ways to prepare apples: whereas. 
the article just mentioned shows the house 
wife 209 different ways of serving this fruit 
rhe same is more or less true of other lead- 
ing truits. | simply use the apple as an 
example 
Necessary Procedures 

Increased consumption of fruit naturally 
increases the planting of trees, and this is 
the ultimate object of our future activities 

As we see it, to accomplish this object, 
we must do three things 

First We must solve the problem of sup- 
plying every family with good ripe fruit at 
moderate cost 

Second We must lower the cost of prv- 
duction 

Third. We must improve methods of dis- 
tribution 

Thus, we see the real problem confronting 
us is to lessen the final cost to the con- 
sumer. This can be done—it will be done, 
and that too without lessening the final net 
profit to the orchardist or nurseryman 

Future Action 

Circumstances will, of course, largely con- 
trol our future actions, but one thing is cer- 
tain—to succeed in a large way, the nursery- 
man of the future must be progressive—we 
must be just as active in our own line as 
other food producers, or those interested in 
other lines. 

To show what can be done by an active 
co-operative campaign take, for instance, 
patent breabfast foods. The citizens of 
this country annually pay millions and mil- 

Continued on Page 49 


Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue mail- 
ed to you, free of charge 


A HANDBOOK and GUIDE 


Containing useful information and the most 
extensive assortments of 


CHOICE NURSERY STOCK 


Roses (all the Novelties) Rhododendrons, 
Azalea, Magnolia, etc., etc. 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, Boskoop, Holland 


Leading Nurserymen 


Address care Maltus & Ware, 14 Stone St. 
New York 


TREE SEED 


Our catalogue of Tree Seeds 
is the most complete ever 
issued of the freshest and 
best seeds. 


Ready now---You need it 


Horticultural Sales Co. 


Sterretts, Ala. 
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New Fruit for America--Chinese Jujube 


Brought to This Country by Frank N. Meyer from China Where It Has Been Grown Since 
Twenty-one Centuries Before the Christian Era--Nurserymen 


Geographical Society in Washington 

last month, achievements in two kinds 
of exploration were celebrated, polar and 
plant. Peary and Amundsen, who reached 
farthest north and farthest south, divided 
honors with plant explorers of the govern- 
ment, who have gone to all corners of the 
earth in search of fruits and vegetables, 
plants and trees adaptable for growth in 
the United States. 

The plant explorers received almost 
equal attention with the heroes of the polar 
regions, for the 500 or more guests were 
served during the banquet with delicious 
candied juices, a fruit immigrant brought 


A T THE annual banquet of the National 


May Be Growing It Soon 


ed with rice in much the same manner as 
Americans use raisins. 

Although jujube culture was an industry 
in China for more than twenty-one centuries 
before the Christian era, the fruit was not 
brought to the attention of American agri- 
culturists until 1908, when Walter T. Swin- 
gle, of the Department of Agriculture, found 
a description of the fruit in the great 
Chinese encyclopaedia, presented to the 
Congressional Library by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. The first jujube seedlings were 
brought to this country a short time later 
by Frank N. Meyer, one of the government’s 
agricultural explorers. 

Unlike the date, the jujube tree is hardy 

















FRANK N. MEYER, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


called Wu Tai Shan, the mountains 
west of Peking. Near his side is a pack- 
age of cuttings. David Fairchild, ag- 
ricultural explorer in charge, of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, through whose courtesy 
we present this characteristic engraving, 
says: “I think it is safe to say that no plant 


¥ traveling costume in China, in the so- 


by plant explorers from the Shantung Pro- 
vince of China. These are the first Ameri- 
can-grown jujubes to be served at a great 
public function and represent one of the 
tangible results of agricultural exploration 
as it is carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

At each annual banquet of the society, 
which is the largest scientific organization 
in the world, a new plant immigrant is in- 
troduced to the guests. Two years ago the 
dasheen, a vegetable from China resembling 
the potato, was included on the menu, and 
last year American-grown dates Were served. 

The Chinese jujube promises to be one 
of the most valuable of the many plants 
which have been introduced into this coun- 
try by the division of foreign seed and plant 


collector has been more successful than Mr. 
Meyer in getting his living plant material 
through in good condition. Most of the 
previous explorers have sent only seeds or 
rooted plants, while Mr. Meyer has been 
very successiul in the sending of cuttings 
or budsticks.” 





induction in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It is a hardy tree which has 
been cultivated in China for more than 4,000 
years, being listed as one of the five prin- 
cipal fruits of the Far Eastern republic. 
There are hundreds of varieties differing 
in flavor and sizes, some growing less than 
an inch in length and others equaling the 
size of a hen’s egg. One variety is seedless. 
Some kinds are eaten fresh, some are stew- 
and trees grown by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for experiment in Washington resisted 
a temperature of 17 degrees below zero last 
winter. Spring frosts do not affect the 
trees, because the leaves and flowers do 
not appear until late in the season. The 
government’s experiments show that the 
jujube may be expected to grow on vast 


stretches of land in the United States, now 
unsuited to the growth of fruits, and the 
prediction is made by men who have taken 
a prominent part in the introduction of 
the tree, that jujube culture will become an 
important industry in this country within 
the next two decades 


Australian Representatives 

F. T. A. Fricke, representing the land de- 
partment of the state government of Vic- 
toria, Australia, is in the United States in 
the interest of his government, which has 
in view with the opening of the Panama 
canal the establishment of fruit trading 
more extensively between the two countries. 
The citrus fruit industry in Australia, he 
asserts, has not been developed to any 
great extent, but pear and apple raising is 
of great importance 


Alaska Strawberries 

Native-grown strawberries and cream in 
Alaska would have sounded like a comic 
supplement joke a few years ago, but they 
are now actualities, according to the ex- 
periment station report of the Department 
of Agriculture. Of course, the resident mil- 
lionaires of the Klondike could afford to 
import strawberries from Indo-China if they 
wanted to do so, but they prefer to grow 
them locally, and if the present prospects 
hold out they are likely to become a regu- 
lar market commodity and within the reach 
of the common mine laborer, who makes 
only $15 or $20 a day. 

As for the cream, that is easy. The day 
has passed when Alaska had to depend on 
the “tin cow” and get its milk from the 
condensing factories. The department start- 
ed several years ago with a small herd of 
the little shaggy, black Galloway cattle and 
found they took kindly to the soil and cli- 
mate of Kodiak Island. To be sure, the 
big brown Kodiak bears that are big as 
elephants ate a few, and last year there was 
a volcano over on the mainland sixty-two 
miles away that sifted ashes down on the 
pastures and starved a few more to death, 
but the cattle did well in spite of handicaps 
and the department now is selecting some of 
the best milkers and building up a regular 
dairy herd. 


Richmond Rochester, Jr., has purchased 
30 acres of navel and Valencia oranges at 
Upland, Cal., known as the Turner Bros.’ 
ranch, for a stated consideration of $50,000. 
The property is improved with a fine resi- 
dence and a large variety of fruits in ad- 
dition to the citrus orchards. 

Apples in 720 freight cars were shipped 
from Richardson county, Nebraska, during 
the past fall and the season goes on record 
as one of the biggest in the state. 

If it relates to Nurseries, Arboriculture or 
Commercial Horticulture, look it up in 
“American Fruits.” 

In order to do this, save every issue of the 
Magazine. It is indexed. 
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Exploring China For a Big Peach 


Washington, D. C.—Twenty-five thousand 
miles looking for a peach—that is the jour- 
ney which has been undertaken by Frank 
N. Meyer, agricultural explorer for the 
United States Department of Agriculaure 
The peach is worthy of the effort, accord- 
ing to stories that have crept into coasi 
areas of Manchuria and eastern China. 

Mr. Meyer, in a report to the Department, 
promises a peach that will weigh at least 
a pound and is as large as a muskmelon. 
This wonderful peach grows in the province 
of Shantung. It is known to the Chinese 
as the Feit Ching or Feit Tau. No speci- 
mens have ever been brought to the coast 
of China. Mr. Meyer did bring back with 
him from a previous journey several scions 
of the Feit Ching peach and a number ol 
seeds. The scions failed to produce when 
grafted upon American grown seedling 
stocks. They had failed to withstand trans- 
portation. The Department experimenters 
took a chance with the seeds and have 
grown several trees at the experimental 
station at Fayetteville, N. C. None of theni 
has yet fruited and it is the belief of the 
experts that nothing extraordinary will be 


SURPLUS IN 
PEACH TREES 


We offer at reasonable 
prices a splendid lot of peach 
trees in the 9-16, and 5-8 
and up grades. Straight, 
smooth, clean and _ well- 
rooted, no finer trees could 
be grown. Stock of Elbertas 
especially large. Samples 
sent if desired. 


Write today for prices and full 
particulars 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 


BOX E 





developed from the seedlings. Like other 
fruits, the seedling peach only develops 
desirable fruitings in rare instances. Ac- 
cording to Luther Burbank, hardly more 
than one desirable seedling cut of a plant- 
ing of 100,000 seeds is to be expected by 


the arboriculturist. 


Personal 

The Kimberly Nursery Co., 
Idahe, has moved from that place. 

M. E. Christopherson was elected vice- 
president and general manager of the Salt 
Lake, Utah, Nursery Co. recently to suc- 
ceed Victor Christopherson, who resigned 
to attend to private business affairs. W. J. 
Horne remains secretary and treasurer ol 
the company. 


Kimberly, 


Cunningham Nursery Co. has removed 
from Rising Sun to Seymour, Ind. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman, of Washington, 
D. C., spent the Christmas holidays with 
friends in Chattanooga, Tenn. Prof. Van 
Deman is one of the foremost horticultur- 
ists and pomologists in the United States 
For nearly fifty years he has devoted his 
life to horticulture and his writings on hor- 
ticultural subjects are not only familiar to 
farmers in this country, but in other coun- 
tries. When the department of agriculture 
was established at Washington, and No 
man J. Colman, of Missouri, Was appointed 
the first secretary, Mr. Colman honored 
Prof. Van Deman with the appointment as 
horticulturist, and it was he who estab- 
lished the division of pomology at Wash- 
ington. 


For the fourth successive time L. A. Good- 
man, Kansas City, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Valley Horticultural 
Society. George Holsinger, Rosedale, Mo., 
is secretary 

Prof. Ernest Walker, secretary of the Ar- 
kansas State Horticultural Society, has an- 
nounced the following new executive com- 
mittee: E. N. Hopkins,, chairman, Fort 
Smith; D. E. Eicher, and C. S. Bouton, 
Springdale: George G. Stockard, Mountain- 
burg, and H. W. Gipple, Bentonville. 


fom Johnson, formerly well known in 
Kansas as a school superintendent, now one 
of the leading orchardists of the North Ya- 
kima valley, has been in Washington for 
five vears, and has prospered He and his 
iamily have sixty-five acres of irrigated or- 
chard in the most favored fruit section of 
Washington. Last year he shipped apples 
to England, Germany, France and the other 
northern countries of Europe at a fancy 
price. “We let other people raise the ap- 
ples for pies,” he said, “and we raise the 
fancy apples to eat out of hand.” 


Worrying Over Distribution 

Yakima, Wash.—While he admits that 
perhaps it is a little early to begin worrying 
about what is to happen so far in advance 
of the happening, District Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent C. F. Van de Water, of the 
O. W. R. & N., has about reached the con- 
clusion that the railroads of this territory) 
will be unable to handle the 40,000 cars of 
fruit which, he says, the Pacific Northwest 
may reasonably be expected to produce 
three years hence 

Making due allowance for the relief that 
may be obtained through the completion of 
the Panama canal and the increase of ship- 
ments by water, he figures that it will be 
a physical impossibility for the railroads 
now in existence to handle the amount of 
tonnage that will be produced unless the 
population of the Pacific Northwest shall be 
increased so enormously in the meantime 
that the bulk of the fruit grown here will 
be consumed in local markets. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


WANTED: 

A competent nurseryman for working fore- 
man. Must be honest and capable of handling 
men. A permanent position to the right party. 
State particulars and salary wanted. Must 
have reference. Address G. J. W., care of 
AMERICAN FRUITS. 


- SURPLUS STOCK 


Exceptional low prices, APPLE, 1 year, 2 to 3 feet, 
2 year 1-2 to 6-8, Standard Pear 2 year in grades, SOUR 
CHERRIES 2 year in grade, Peach 9-16 inch and up 
500,000 2 year ASPARAGUS assorted, FAY'S CUR- 
RANTS 2 year No. 1, 20,000 Miller and RUBBY RASP- 
BERRIES, SNYDER BLACKBERRY root cutting plants, 
DOWNING GOOSEBERRIES 2 year No. 1, CATALPA 
and SILVER MAPLE seedlings, CAROLINA POPLAR 
all grades, 160,000 CAL. PRIVET in grades, AMOOR 
RIVER PRIVET 2 to 3 feet, NQRWAY MAPLE, MT. 
ASH, and LINDEN. 

Your want list will be appreciated 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERY, 
WESTMINSTER, MD. 


KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One andtwoyears old. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons 


VINCENNES, IND. 








FRAMINGHAM 


NURSERIES 


WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, Ete. 





HIGH 
GRADE 











LARGE 


VARIETY Made to Order. 











Correspondence Solicited. Price List Upon Request 


W. B. WHITTIER & CO., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


GENEVA, 








APPLE TREES 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 


Straight and Branched 


APPLE GRAFTS 


Whole and Piece Root 


SEEDLINGS:-—Catalpa Speciosa, Osage Orange, Soft 
Maple, Mulberry, Elm 


YOUNGERS €& CO. 


Shade and Ornamental Trees 


Write for Prices 


NEBRASKA 
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Practical Pointers For Nursery Salesmen 


Apple Trees for old Age—A speaker at the 
New England fruit exhibition in Horticul- 
tural hall, Boston, has said that there is no 
better insurance against old age than a good 
orchard. After a certain number of years 
ten acres of an apple orchard will be a 
steady source of income. The same author- 
ity believes that the shortsightedness of 
New England farmers is almost crim- 
inal for allowing ihis source of wealth to 
go undeveloped. They have the soil, mar- 
ket and climate, and should take advantage 
of these great assets. 


Study of Soils—The old idea of soil in- 
vestigation was to collect samples, examine 
them in the laboratory and see what dif- 
ferences could there be determined. The 
newer idea, says a U. S. Bulletin, is to study 
the characteristics and properties of soil in 
the field, classify them according to obvious 
differences and, with this information in 
hand, use the laboratory as a means of as- 
certaining the cause of such variations as 
cannot be determined in the field, and a 
study of methods cannot fail to offer many 
valuable suggestions, and in some cases is 
the only means of solving problems. It is 
through a combination of field and labora- 
tory investigations that an unlerstanding of 
this extremely complex body—the soil—can 
be reached. 


Fruit Raising In Utah—Fruit-growing in a 
sense, is a very old industry in Utah; and 
yet in the modern sense it has hardly be- 
gun. In the old days the farmers planted 
whatever they could get in the way of seeds, 
seedlings, and occasionally good stock as 
they could get it. Now good stock is the 
sole demand, and nothing but the best will 
serve, which is quite as it should be. Utah 
has a striking variety of climate, many va- 
rieties of soils and there are differences in 
elevations that make for excellence in fruit- 
growing, from the hardy apple of the north 
counties to the semi-tropical fruits of the 
Dixie region that are as fine as any that 
can be grown. It was a good deal of a fight 
to get proper spraying laws and enforce 
them. But now that fight is won. 


To Plant 40,000 Apple Treee—The first or- 
chards planted in 1907 in the Beaumont, 
Cal., district have already begun to pro- 
duce and a record price of $600 an acre for 
a four-year-old grove was established re- 
cently, when the Mader orchard of ten acres 
changed hands at $6,000 cash, the buyers 
being two Los Angeles business men. W. 
M. Riesner, representing several large nur- 
series, reports that more than 500 acres will 
be planted to apples this winter and spring, 
which will require over 40,000 young trees. 


Three-tenths of Acre—Wm. H. Sears, of 
Belmont county, Ohio, picked 300 bushels 
of fine fruit from three-tenths of an acre, 
which is at the rate of 1,000 bushels per 
acre. He sold his crop for a little better 
than 60 cents a bushel, clear of packages, 
direct from the orchard delivered at the 
railroad station. While this orchard is only 
a small one (one and one-half acres), plant- 
ed for family use, it demonstrates the pos- 
sibilities of apple growing in Southern Ohio. 
The yields and net profits from Mr. Sears’ 
orchard for the last three years are as fol- 
lows: 1910—yield, 800 bushels; net profit, 
$386.00. 1911, 350 bushels; net profit, $175.- 
50. 1912, yield 795 bushels, net profit, $311.- 
51. Total net profit for three years, $815.01. 


Oklahoma Pecans—Probably the first car- 
load shipment of Oklahoma pecans ever 
made from that point, left Tulsa last month. 
The shipment represented about $3,000 in 
cash for Tulsa county farmers who gath- 
ered the nuts. Most of the pecans are of a 
splendid variety and will bring a handsome 
price in Chicago, to which place they were 
shipped by the Tulsa Seed Company. This 
year saw the first attempt to make com- 
mercial use of the abundant wild pecan 
groves around the city. 





A Salesman’s Creed 


I believe in the goods I am selling, in the 
concern [| am working for and in my ability 
to get results. I believe that honest goods 
can be sold to honest men by honest 
methods. I believe in working, not wait- 
ing, in laughing, not weeping, in boosting, 
not knocking, and in the pleasure of selling 
my line. I believe that a man gets what 
he goes after, that one order today is worth 
two orders tomorrow, and that no man is 
down and out until he has lost faith in him- 
self. I believe in today and the work I am 
doing, in to-morrow and the work I hope 
to do and in the sure reward which the 
future holds. | believe in courtesy, in kind- 
ness, in generosity, in good cheer, in friend- 
ship and honest competition. I believe there 
is an order somewhere for every man who 
is ready to take one. I believe I'm ready 
and ready right now.—Adapted from The 
Caxton Magazine. 

A Tree Agent’s Answer—As I am a reader 
of your paper, which I think is right in every 
respect, and being interested in trees and 
shrubs, roses, etc., I have been very much 
interested in the articles about the tree 
agents. No dcubt the stories are all true, 
or partly so at least. I have sold trees or 
nursery stock in cities, small towns and 
among the farmers for the past ten years; 
sold for seven years for one firm of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., then went into business for my- 
self, says C. A. Barnes, of Michigan, in Rural 
New Yorker. I am what you would call a 
dealer at present. But I look back over the 
years I have spent canvassing as the pleas- 
antest years of my life. I have heard won- 
derful stories about fruit tree agents from 
the lips of farmers, until | asked a farmer's 
wife. And then she commenced about her 
neighbors. After listening a few minutes 
I told her I would hurry out of the neigh- 
borhood. I do not believe that anvone has 
to use anything but honest methods to sell 
nursery stock. But | have felt sometimes 
like stirring things when the honest farmer 
gives me an order for spring delivery and 
adds when he signs it that “my money will 
be ready, when my stock is delivered.” But 
at delivery he asked me to wait until after 
harvest for my pay. 

Forest Tree Inspection—Sam H. Dixon, 
chief nursery inspector of Texas, in his an- 
nual report says: “I believe that every for- 
est tree grown in the nursery row, or taken 
from the forest, ought to be closely scruti- 
nized. A great deal of mischief comes from 
ignorant and irresponsible persons going to 
the forest and digging all character of trees 
and selling them to unsuspecting customers 
in our cities and towns, who are anxious to 
improve the home environments. A cam- 
paign of education should be inaugurated 
against the forest tree faker. Our people 
should be taught that a forest tree grown 
in the nursery has more vitality, more sym- 
metry and a far greater chance to live than 
one indiscriminately dug from the forest. 
I would like to see the people of Texas im- 
prove their home surroundings, to beautify 
their home grounds by the planting of trees 
—not of the weak, misshapen, devitalized 
trees hawked on our streets, trees ‘cut’ out 
of our forest fastnesses by ignorant butch- 
ers of forest beauty—but virile trees, trees 
full of life and hope, trees with a root sys- 
tem and of promise.” 


Stay in Pennsylvania—‘Stay in Pennsyl- 
vania, young man, and grow apples,” was 
the advice given as a big money-making tip 
at the farmers’ week at State College, Pa., 
by Chester J. Tyson, of Floradale. His dec- 
laration that the kind of fruit most widely 
adapted ‘to Pennsylvania is the apple was 
convincingly supplemented by the results 
he has obtained in his Adams county plant- 
ing of 16,000 trees. 


To Explore South America—Wild apples, 
wild oranges and lemons and strange fruits 
that have not heretofore been identified or 
described are all ahead of an agricultural 
explorer who will shortly make a trip for 
the department of agriculture from the Ar- 
gentine Republic northward through South 
America. He is W. F. Wright, of Washing- 
ton, who now is in the employ of the Ar- 
gentine government on some special work, 
and when he finishes he will take the ex- 
ploration trip before returning to Washing- 
ton. 


Vineyard Planting—Chautauqua and Lake 
Erie Fruit Growers Association, at a Broc- 
ton, N. Y., meeting recently, heard reports 
en vineyard and orchard planting. With 
several cf the towns giving indefinite fig- 
ures, it was shown that the new planting of 
grapes did not greatly exceed 350 acres, 
while the new planting of other fruits was 
upwards <f €00 acres. At least 550 acres 
of new vineyards came into. bearing last 
year for the first time, while the only towns 
to report definitely on vineyards pulled out, 
Ripley and Pomfret showed that at least 
155 acres were thus disposed of. 

Nurserymen Short on Olive Trees—To 
meet the increasing popularity of the ripe 
olive as a table food the pure food laws 
which prevent the further masquerading of 
cotton seed oil as olive oil, the growers of 
Southern California are supplementing their 
bearing groves with extensive areas planted 
to young olive trees that will begin to bear 
in about four years. Because of this ac- 
tivity on the part cf the farmers, the nur- 
serymen are experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty in supplying young olive trees in 
sufficient numbers to meet the demand. 
Reports have been received that the for- 
eign olive production this season will be 
very poor. In Italy and Spain the fruit on 
the trees is hardly worth the picking, and 
the price of the best stock is advancing by 
leaps and bounds. 

Ranches Converted Into Orchards—The 
territory around Alpine, Texas, which was 
formerly devoted exclusively to cattle graz- 
ing, is being rapidly converted into apple 
orchards. The fact that this valley is sur- 
rounded by a range of mountains gives it 
unusually fine protection from the cold blasts 
of winter that occasionally sweep this far 
south. The altitude of the valley is 5,000 
feet, which insures the fruit against an 
excessively warm temperature during the 
growing and ripening season. The first 
apple orchards in this section were planted 
by ranchmen as an experiment. The trees 
produced so abundantly and the fruit was 
of such a high grade that steps were taken 
to commercialize the industry. Many or- 
chards of considerable size have been plant- 
ed, and the acreage of trees will be more 
than doubled this winter. 

Texas Nursery Inspection—In his report 
to Commissioner Kone, Chief Nursery in- 
spector Sam H. Dixon, Houston, Tex., says: 
“It pleases me to advise you that the Texas 
nursery industry is growing into one of 
great economic importance. The citizens of 
Texas are being led to recognize the fact 
that the nursery stock grown by our Texas 
nurserymen is equal in every respect to 
that grown by out-of-state nurseries. As a 
consequence, they are patronizing our home 
nurseries more than ever before. This is 
attributed largely to two causes. (1) Under 
our inspection law all diseased and other- 
wise unsalable nursery stock is barred from 
the market and the purchaser is protected in 
his purchase. (2) Our state nurserymen are 
giving particular attention to the propaga- 
tion of fruits, flowers and shrubs especially 
adapted to our soils and climatic conditions 
and are thereby encouraging the planting of 
such fruits, flowers and shrubs as are known 
to be adapted to our state. They have orig- 
inated and introduced many valuable varie- 
ties of fruits and their general planting has 
added much to the enrichment of our hor- 
ticulture. 
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GEORGE G. ATWOOD, Albany, N. Y. 
Chief Nursery Inspector N. Y. State, Page 43. 
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T. R. PEYTON, Boonvilte. Mo. 
Head of newly organized Peyton Nurseries 
See Page 49 
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FERDERICK W. KELSEY, New York City 
Chairman Committee American Forestry Assoc- 
iation. See Page 48 


New York State Nursery Inspector’s Suggestions 


dressed to the nurserymen of New 
York State by the chief of the bur- 


T HE FOLLOWING letter has been ad- 


eau of nursery inspection; it will be of in- 
terest throughout the country: 

As it is not practicable to get all of the 
nurserymen of the state together at once at 
one place | take this means of addressing 
you. 

There are several matters of importance 
to which | invite your attention in the par- 
agraphs following. I shall be pleased to 
have a letter from you in response to this 
communication and ask your co-operation to 
the end that the trade shall have all the 
assistance that the department of agricul- 
ture can properly render and that our cer- 
ificates of inspection shall never be ques- 
tioned. It is our desire to enlarge and im- 
prove our inspection service. 

Requirement 

1. Persons bringing nursery stock into 
the state are required by law to notify the 
commissioner of agriculture of the fact and 
also to hold all shipments unopened and un- 
distributed until authorized to do so. 

San Jose Scale 

2. Nurserymen shculd be very much 
more particular than some of them have 
been in the choice of locations for planting. 
No plantings should be made adjacent to 
old hedge rows or other trees known to be 
infested by San Jose Scale. 

3. Nurserymen must give more attention 
to scions and bud sticks to be sure they are 
free from scale. It is recommended that 
scions and bud sticks from whatever source 
be both carefully inspected and fumigated. 
This course is necessary to prevent a 
wide and general distribution of scale 
throughout the blocks. 

Root Galls 

4. Nurserymen must give more attention 
at digging time to the discard of trees and 
plants that have galls on the roots. It is 
immaterial whether the knots are caused by 
aphis or otherwise. Galled roots are gener- 
ally not merchantable and further they must 
be rejected by the rules of the Association 
of Official Horticultural Inspectors of the 
U. S. Galled roots cannot all be detected by 
inspectors on groWing nursery stock, there- 
fore, the nurserymen must reject them when 
dug. 

Blister Rust 

5. Recent investigations indicate the ne- 
cessity for radical control of the white pine 
blister rust (See Hort. Bulletin No. 2.) All 
persons are advised not to grow or bring 


into the state any plants of black currants. 
No currants of any kind should be grown 
within 300 yards of the five leaf pines and 
if so growing they should be separated as 
soon as possible. 
Postal Regulations 
6. The regulations of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to the effect that no nursery stock can 
be sent through the mails unless accompan- 
ied by a certificate of inspection are so gen- 
eral as to include bulbs, roots and florists’ 
products. The latter items have not been 
regarded nursery stock under Section 305 
of the Agricultural Law. It may be neces- 
sary to have our inspection law amended to 
give authority for inspection and certifica- 
tion of the large amount of this kind of 
matter sent by mail by florists, seedsmen, 
and others. 
Potato Wart Disease 
7. AS nurserymen are at times potato 
growers we ask that they notify us of cases 
where imported potatoes have been used 
for planting. Attention is called to our 
Bulletin No. 41 on the European Potato 
Wart Disease. 
Chestnut Bark Disease 
8. It is strongly advised that no chestnut 
(Castanea) trees or plants be purchased or 
brought into uninfested areas of the state 
from any point where the chestnut bark dis- 
ease is established. 
Conclusion 
I deem some of the above subjects of so 
much importance to the nursery business 
that I ask if our regulations should be modi- 
fied or made more strict and we shall be 
glad of your suggestions for the improve- 
ment of cur service. May I hear from you 
soon? 
Yours respectfully, 
GEORGE G. ATWOOD. 
Chief Bureau of Horticulture and 
Nursery Inspection 


A Washington dispatch states that Charles 
P. Granfield, first assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, recently received notice from a San 
Diego fruit grower that he intended to shi» 
two car loads of prunes to New York b) 
post in eight-pound packages. The parcel 
post rate on a package of this weight is 96 
cents for that distance. The express con 
panies heard of the letter and reduced the 


rate. 


Quality of Circulation 

This item of manufacturing cost has a 
good deal to do with quality of circulation 
A publication which commands the work of 
the best authors, which buys its illustra- 
tions from the highest-priced artists, which 
has a large and well-paid staff, etc., must 
necessarily attract to itself a higher class 
of readers than a publication which is cheap- 
ly thrown together. If advertisers are not 
willing to consider such matters, the grade 
of paper used and all the other details 
which go to distinguish between publica- 
tions, then they cannot have a clear idea 
as to “quality” and the estimation of qual 
ity circulation becomes with them a matter 
of guess work. 

Reed Case Tried in Denver 

W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind., attended the 
annual meeting last month of the Kentucky 
Horticultural Society before which he pre- 
sented a paper on nut growing. A day or 
two later he started for Denver, Colo., to 
attend the trial of his nursery stock by the 
Colorado authorities, as described in full in 
the June 1911 issue of American Fruits. 

This case was scheduled for January 29 in 
the Federal court Peter Youngers, E. W 
Kirkpatrick and G. W. Marshall are in Den- 
ver as witnesses, being members of the 
root knot committee that dug up the root 
knot trees shown at the Denver convention. 


A Directory of the Nursery Trade, revised 
monthly—“American Fruits Magazine.” 
Is it on your desk? 


Has It Happened To You? 

How do you feel when your ideas are ap- 
propriated by another for his gain? Do you 
resent the action, or do you say: “I thought 
I had produced an effective result; now | 
know it.” Imitation is open endorsement, 
but it is limited to the model. The imitator 
wonders, as he copies, what the originator 
will do next. 

Are you taking American Fruits ideas at 


first or second hand? 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES TALK | 


Cc. Carpenter, the man who made the 
principal speakers on the opening 

Texas fig famous, was one of the 
program of the Texas State Horticultural 
Society in its Houston, last 
month. His practical experience in the cul- 
ture of figs for Northern markets has given 


meeting at 


him a position of importance among the 
growers of the state. 

The subject assigned him on the program 
was, “The Future of the Fig Industry and 
the Northern Limit.” He dismissed this 
theme with a very short explanation. 

“The future of the fig industry,” he said, 
“is what we growers care to make it. That 
much is evidenced by the experience of all 
of us during the past. Care and industry 
alone can settle how great the industry may 
become. 

“While it is true that fig trees may be 
grown from cuttings casually or carelessly 
placed in the ground, no commercial orch- 
ard can be made profitable unless care is 
exercised in the selection and drainage ot 
the soil, the cultivation, pruning and protec- 
tion from disease, and unless the orchardist 
learns to avoid the pitfalls that tempt the 
unwary. 

“As for the Northern limit—just as soon 
as we make a survey and set cur boundary 
lines, some enterprising individual comes 
along and moves them.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s address dealt with the 
culture of figs, the process of pruning, the 
principle dangers that beset trees in the 
gulf region and the prevention of diseases 

Japanese Fruits in Texas 

What probably will stand as one of the 
most remarkable brochures delivered be- 
tore the assembly was that of S. Arai, ol 
Alvin, who presented at some length the 
fruits of Japan which thrive better in Texas 
than in their native land. Foremost in the 
rank of these transplanted strangers he 
placed the Satsuma orange. 

“Unrivalled in her physical endowment, 
Japan, though trifling in area, is character- 
ized by specific climates and soils with num- 
berless variations, and our floral paradise 
is said to be without parallel in the world. 

“The country abounds in fruits, both trop- 
ical and temperate, partly indigenous, partly 
exotic. It is, therefore, but natural to think 
that ,among the varieties grown in such an 
extended latitude and in the various alti- 
tudes found in Japan, there shauld be some 
fine fruits that are adapted, or may succeed 
in Texas, the great state whose area is so 
vast comprising such a difference in alti- 
tude and latitude and degree of atmospheric 
humidity. My experiments have been con- 
fined to the Southern or Gulf Coast region, 
any my remarks will, in a general way, re- 
fer to the fruits adapted to that section. 

“First in my list comes a Japanese va- 
riety of Zizyphus or Jujube, a deciduous tree 
with prickly branches, gracefully drooping. 
The small flowers are greenish or whiteish. 
The foliage is very handsome with glossy 
green leaves, and it is well adapted for orna- 
mental planting in the garden. They seem 
to thrive well in any well drained soil, and 
stand equally well drouth or cold. The 
fruits are oblong, one to one and three- 
eighths inches long. The shape and size 
as well as stone of the fruits, resemble good 
In a green stage the fruits 
When cured in sugar 


sized olives. 
taste like an apple. 


it makes a fne substance for the imported 
date; hence we call the tree the Japanese 
date 
Sore Chinese Varieties 

“T note that the United States Department 
of Agriculture is experimenting with some 
Chinese varieties and is distributing them 
to the planters, but | understand the trees 
are rather shy bearers. I do nct hesitate 
in recommending these trees to be listed 
amcng the successful trees in the Gulf Coasi 
cf Texas. 

“Next in my list is the Japanese fruit 
trees called Yamamomo, a variety of My- 





F. T. RAMSEY, Austin. Texas 


Former President and Prominent Member of 
Texas Horticultural Society 


rica. It bears fruits like the blackberry, 
about one inch long and three-fourths of an 
inch broad, containing a single seed stone 
of light weight. The color of the fruit runs 
from a light rose to a dark red. The ber- 
ries, which ripen in July, are vinous and 
sweet, and are used like the blackberry, 
and gocd wine can be made from them. 
The trees seem to be perfectly hardy in this 
climate of the Houston-Galveston district. 
“Now comes the Loquat (riobotrya Jaj)- 
onica). It is a well known tree among the 
nurserymen, especiaily the seedling kind, 
and it is hardly necessary to describe its 
form and growth. The writer is aware that 
the seedling in this climate blooms in De- 
cember, and the fruits are caught in their 
tenderest stage by the January or Februar) 
It is the improved kind that the writ- 
They are 


frost. 
er advocates for trial in Texas. 
perfectly hardy and grow well. In Japan 
the tree is used as a windbreak for orange 
trees near the coast, as the trees are im- 
mune against salt air. 

“The Japanese persimmon is known as 
Dios-Pyros Kaki. There are about 800 nam- 
ed varieties in Japan. While the persimmon 
thrives well in the southern district of 
Japan, still they seem to have a wider range 
of adaptation than any fruit we have. Kaki, 
Kaki, everywhere; it is as common a scene 
in Japan as water is in Holland. They are 
very water-loving in habit and require a 
constant and sufficient supply of soil water. 
I do not see any reason why some of the 
Japanese improved varieties should not 
prove valuable for commercial purposes as 


well as home use. I have seen healthy bear. 
ing trees of good varieties in East Texas 
and in the Friendswood district. The method 
of processing persimmons on a large scale 
and the drying process have been worked out 
by the United States Department of Agricul. 
ture and are given in bulletins Nos. 141 and 
155. It is, however, the sweet kind that 
should be accorded more attention in this 
country, the kind that loses its astringency, 
while it is firm and stands shipping. 

“My article is hardly complete without 
some reference to citrus fruits, especially 
the famous variety, Satsuma. We all 
know too well that we lost many trees from 
the unprecedented freeze of 
1911. But if we are to conclude, because o 


November, 


the frigid visitors which come but rarely, 
that we can not raise oranges in the Gul 
Coast section of Texas, then we will have 
no orange country in the United States of 
America, and we. will have in this countr: 
no orange that will taste like those we have 
at present. 


Best Flavor in Cold Climate 

“It is our experience in Japan that those 
trees Which are growing in the northern 
limits, or in the danger line give the best 
flavored fruits. In those regions where 
freeze and frost is unknown the sugary 
contents replaces the acid substance. It 
simply becomes very sweet, thus the true 
flavor of the fruit is rather lost. I can not 
refrain trom saying that the rainy belt o 
the Scuth Texas Gulf Coast is even better 
adapted to the culture of the Satsuma 
orange than Japan. The growing of citrus 
fruits in Japan is an important branch of 
our fruit industry and naturally great care 
and attention is given, but very seldom i! 
ever an orange orchard is a paying invest- 
ment until it is 10 years old. 

“In this connection I may add that we 
have introduced from Japan a new Variety 
of Kumquat, called Neiwa, name of a Chin- 
ese province from which it was originall) 
supposed to have originated. The fruit is 
large, even larger than the Nagami, but 
Skin smooth and bright, 
Equally hardy 

Marumi. In 


round in form. 
sweet in taste, fine flavor. 
or hardier than Nagami or 
Japan, in fact, this new variety is replacing 
the two old ones. 

“In conclusion I wish to say that there 
are many other fruits, such as Japan plums, 
peaches, berries and grapes of different 
kinds, ete., which are surely worth experi: 
menting with in this great country ol 
Texas. However, I will have to pass them 
over at the present, saying that in a few 
more years of experimenting we hope to be 
able to make a more complete, comprehen- 
sive report covering the adaptability of 
Japanese fruits in general to the state of 
Texas generally, and the Gulf Coast in par- 
ticular.” 

Other Speeches 

A plea was made by General Fitzgerald 
of Morrill that the society affiliate itself 
with the Four States Fruit and Truck Ex- 
change, established to create a certain mar- 
ket for fruit growers. Mr. Fitzgerald re 
counted the unfavorable conditions faced by 
orchard men last year and asserted that ul- 
less some amelioration be secured, such 
difficulties as the past will force the razing 
of every peach plantation in East Texas. 
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AMERICAN FRUITS 


ON THE USE OF NURSERY STOCK 


J. M. Ramsey of Austin, spoke on the 
pecan industry in Texas. W. A. Stockwell 
of Alvin, delivered an address on “Combin- 
ation Orchards,” and William Harper Dean 
of College Station explained the lack of 
sufficient appropriation that had prevented 
the department from giving proper attention 
to the nut industry. 

Messrs. Beck and Christian of Fort Worth, 
the former the assistant secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, presented the invita- 
tion of their city for the convention meet 
there next winter. The proposal was re- 
ferred by unanimous vote to the executive 
committee. 

Granville Lowther of North Yakima, 
Wash., Was in attendance. Mr. Lowther is 
the editor of the Horticultural Encyclopedia 
and his visit to Texas was in the interests 
of that work. He asesrted that no better 
locality than South Texas could be found 
for the Satsuma orange. 

Other speeches were “Insects and Dis- 
eases of Citrus Fruits,” by I. E. Cowart; 
“Picking and Packing of Fruit,” by M. H. 
James, Jr.; “Insects and Diseases of the 
Peach,” by E. L. Ayers; “Notes of the Rio 
Grande Horticultural Society,” by E. Pome- 
roy, and “Combination Fruit and Poultry 
Farms,” by Mrs. Benigna G. Kalb of 
Crockett. 

Visitors and Delegates 

Those present at the first day’s session 
were: George M. Cosh, Houston; Charles 
Norris, Albin; W. A. Bard, Seacrest; Wil- 
liam Harper Dean, College Station: Frank 
E. Kalb, Westmoreland Farms; J. S. Slush- 
er, Houston; William Beck, Laporte; M. H. 
James, Jr.. Bryan; Dr. H. E. Harrison, La- 
porte; R. F. Lawson, Austin; Fritz Engle- 
hard, Eagle Lake; E. L. Ayers, DeLeon; L. 
V. Touey, Houston; Sam J. Baker, Bay City; 
I. E. Cowart, College Station; Granville 
Lowther, North Yakima, Wash.; H. T. Lib- 
by, Alvin; E. D. Altmur, Friendswood; L. 
T. Tackett, Fort Worth; Eli Peacock, 
Friendswood; Ed. J. Leake, New Ulm; Ca- 
det E. W. Leake, College Station; F. A, 
Leake, New Ulm; L. Clippinger, Houston; E. 
J. Brune, Mrs. E. J. Brune, Mrs. Mordis Falk- 
ner, K. Takalashis, Houston; W. J. Baum- 
back, Houston; Dr. Elva Wright, Houston; 
J. M. Barber, Liverpool; W. A. Stockwell, 
Alvin; Lloyd G. Kerr, Corsicana; R. M. 
Morgan, Houston: S. Owatoko, Houston; 
George M. Woodward and Z. L. Bliss, Hous- 
ton; S. Saibara, Houston; Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Morrill; S. Arai, Alvin; E. S. Stockwell, Al- 
vin; Sam H. Dixon, Houston; G. G. Huff- 
man, Arcola; R. G. Johnson, Houston; W. 
A. King, Texas City; A. F. Sundemeyer, 
Houston; J. M. Ramsey, Austin; M. Falk- 
ner, Waco; J. C. Carpenter, Houston; E. J. 
Kyle, G. H. Blackmon, College Station. 

A resolutions committee was appointed 
consisting of John S. Kerr of Sherman, J. 
M. Ramsey of Austin, and P. C. Birch of 
Palestine. 


The Arkansas Fruit Growers’ Association 
has been formed at Rogers, with E. C. 
Downes president. 


M. McDonald and Frank W. Power, of the 
Oregon Nursery company, Orenco, Ore., are 
members of a committee to ask the Oregon 
legislature to extend the powers and juris- 
diction of county fruit inspectors. 





Nur-ery Prizes in Virginia 

Lunchburg, Va.—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society 
re-elected W. A. Pratt, Staunton, as presi- 
dent and Walter Whately, Crozet, as secre- 
tary. Prizes offered included: For the best 
and most valuable seedling specimen of un- 
named variety of Virginia origin, by the 
Franklin Davis Nurseries Co., Baltimore, 
Md., 100 first-class apple trees. For best 
packed box of Yorks, by J. G. Harrison & 
Son, Berlin, Md., 100 York Imperial apple 
trees. For the best box of Stark Delicious 
apples grown in Virginia, 500 first-class one 
year old Stark Delicious apple trees. For 





R. C. BERCKMANS, Augusta, G>. 


Re-elected President Georgia Horticultural 
Society 

the best packed ten boxes of apples, any 
variety, by Stark Bros., 1,000 one year old 
apple trees, any variety. For the best box 
of Winesap apples, by J. Van Lindley Nur- 
sery Co., Pomona, N. C., 100 apple trees. For 
best three boxes of Albemarle Pippin apples, 
by Milton Nursery Co., Milton, Ore., 250 Al- 
bemarle Pippin trees. F. W. Steck, Win- 
chester, was one of the principal winners. 


New England Growers 

Boston, Mass.—Apples formed the sole 
topic of discussion at Horticultural Hall 
where nearly four hundred members of the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Asosciation 
met for their nineteenth annual convention 
January 10. This was the first time that 
this organization had met outside of its 
home city of Worcester. 

J. Norris Barnes, president of the Con- 
necticut Pomological Society, said that there 
is too large an acreage of productive land 
wasted, especially in his state, but that the 
increasing number of young men who are 
becoming educated in agricultural pursuits 
holds out a hope that this acreage will be- 
come rapidly less. 

George H. Alles, speaking for the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, said he would like 
to see the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations in New England co-operate 
with the farmers and fruit growers. 

W. H. Conant of Buckfield, Me., vice- 
president of the Maine Pomological Society, 
remarked that better marketing conditions 
were needed in his state. He said much 
work must be done in Maine before the 
growers there can co-operate with the other 
New England states. 

Samuel Fraser, Geneseo, N. Y., decried the 
fact that apples were sold mostly from their 
appearance. “An apple,” said he, “ought 
to be healthy, juicy and of good flavor. We 
measure the value of our Holstein cattle 
by the value of their milk production, and 


the same rule should apply to apples and 
trees. 

“Some apple trees are fitted for one clim- 
ate and not for another, and one cannot get 
good results unless this rule is regarded. 
We need fruit at a minimum cost to the 
consumer. Fruit is food and we must not 
pay too much attention to the fancy article. 

“Often it is difficult to determine whether 
a good fruit is the result of a particular tree 
or is to be attributed to local conditions. 
But we must stick to the rule of heredity 
and select buds and wood from trees where 
the variety is true.” 

M. C. Burritt, New York, said: “It is pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of production by 
filling the orchard with earlier bearing fruit 
such as peaches and plums. By this scheme 
I have been enabled to reduce the cost of a 
10-year orchard from $159 an acre to $52.’ 


In Southern Minnesota 

Austin, Minn.—At the annual meeting ot 
the Southern Minnesota Horticultural Socie- 
ty, January 8-9, Clarence Wedge, the well 
known Albert Lea nurseryman, said that “F. 
W. Kimball had marked the path for the 
development of apple growing in Minneso- 
ta.” Mr. Kimball with his face aglow with 
blushes tried to waive aside the compliment. 
Mr. Wedge used the F. W. Kimball orchard 
in Albert, La., as the basis of his talk. He 
said that the work of Mr. Kimball was the 
work of a pioneer and the results he ob- 
tained had demonstrated what varieties were 
dependable. For ten years this orchard has 
been an object lesson to the horticulturists 
of Southern Minnesota. 

There was a lively discussion over the 
everbearing strawberry, but C. F. Gard- 
ner of Osage, contended he had made a suc- 
cess of it. Papers on plums, grapes, toma- 
toes, and windbreaks, were read. One very 
helpful and timely demonstration was on 
packing apples for market. 


New York State Growers 

Accusing the Public Service and the In- 
terstate Commerce commissions of protect- 
ing monopolies and alleging extravagance 
and inefficiency on the part of public offi- 
cials. President Clark Allis, of Medina, on 
January 15th delivered his annual address 
to the New York State Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation at its Rochester meeting before the 
largest opening attendance in the twelve 
years the body has been holding conven- 
tions. 

E. C. Gillett, of Penn Yan, secretary and 
treasurer of the association in his report 
made it known that the association is 
stronger numerically and financially than 
ever before. There are 1,213 paid members, 
73 life members and 26 honorary members. 
Co-operative buying of spraying materials 
saves the members much money, he report- 
ed. Business in spraying materials in 1911 
totaled $6,868, while last year the total was 
$17,000, at a profit to the members of more 
than a thousand dollars. The report showed 
an income of $7,442.30 and disbursements 
of $5,137.40, the balance on hand being $2,- 
304.90. 

W. Grant Border, of the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, Baltimore, made a 
strong plea for a widespread campaign for 
advertising the apple in order to create 
greater demand. 

L. G. Morrell, of Kinderhook, was elected 
president; E. C. Gillett, Penn Yan, secre- 
tary. 


Ozark Growers’ Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ozark Fruit 
Growers Association closed at Monett, Mo., 
January 8, after a two days’ session. All 
the old officers were re-elected. Among the 
papers were: “Grape Culture in Southwest 
Mo.,” by Judge George Hatzfeld, Neosho, 
Mo.; “Co-operation, Its Benefits and Diffi- 
culties,” by S. B. Keogy, Diamond, Mo.; “Va- 
rieties and What is the Most Profitable 
Strawberry to Grow,” by C. McNallie, La 


Continued on Page 60 
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A million dollars a year is a good deal of 
money for the farmers of one state to get 
from strawberries alone, but according to 
the census bureau the growers of California 
exceeded that sum in 1909. 


The creation of a state department of 
plant life will be advocated before the state 
legislature by Wesley Greene, the secretar) 
of the lowa Horticultural society. 


Small fruits is an important branch of 
horticulture and we are sure our readers 
will note especially the article by C. M. 
Flansburgh that appears in this issue, writ- 
ten especially for American Fruits. 


On January 1 there were in Western New 
York storage warehouses 2,350,000 barrels 
and 600,000 boxes, compared with approxi- 

297 


mately 2,000,000 barrels and 325,000 boxes 
last year at the corresponding date. 


It is reported that C. O. Crosby, a nursery- 
man of Coquille, Ore., claims to have per- 
fected a coreless apple and says he will 
have it on the market by next season. Mr. 
Crosby has been laboring on the new varie- 
ty for almost twelve years. 





The observations by George C. Roeding 
during his recent trip in Europe are present- 
ed in a series of articles in American Fruits 
and they are being read with interest by 
reason of Mr. Roeding’s long experience as 
a nurseryman and his entertaining style. 


Forty-five acres of pecan grove near AIl- 
bany, Ga., the budded trees in which are but 
two years old, have just been sold to New 
Yorkers for $18,000. Thousands of acres in 
the Albany, Ga., district have been planted 
to pecans in the last few years. 

We suggest that in order to prevent mix- 
ing of payments for membership dues in the 
American Association of Nurserymen, it be 
clearly stated—as it is undoubtedly the in- 
tention—that payment for new memberships 
be sent to Mr. McHutchison, chairman mem- 
bership committee, and that renewal pay- 
ments be sent to Secretary Hall as usual. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


Stock for Forestation 

The full report of the Committee on Nur- 
sery Stock fcr Forestation, presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association by the chairman, Frederick W. 
Kelsey, New York city, is given in this is- 
sue of American Fruits. It bears upon a 
subject to which nurserymen have been giv- 
ing much attention. 

Mr. Kelsey says: “As chairman of the 
committee, I have received many communi- 
cations and resolutions pro and con on the 
question. The concerts of opinion on both 
sides is fairly indicated, pages 1 and 2 of re- 
port. The attitude of the states is merely 
following the extended lines of municipal 
ownership. Mr. Chapman of my commit- 
tee is one of the head professors of fores- 
try, Yale University ;Mr. Bristol, also for- 
ester for one of the railroads.” 





Nursery Tariff Schedule 

The benefits of organized effort as repre- 
sented by the American Association of 
Nurserymen, were again demonstrated when 
last month the Tariff Committee of the 
American Association of Nurserymen ap- 
peared before the Congressional Committee 
in Washington at a hearing on the Agricul- 
tural Schedule of the Federal Tariff. In 
view of the avowed purpose of the new ad- 
ministration to effect a substantial reduction 
of elimination of tariff rates, it was incum- 
bent upon the Association committee to be 
on hand in common with representatives of 
other interests which would be radically 
affected. 

The fact that a tariff schedule does not 
affect all individual nursery interests alike 
tended somewhat to complicate the situa- 
tion at the outset, especially as there has 
been a disposition on the part of some nur- 
serymen to consider mainly the particular 
effect on individual cases. Western nursery- 
men, for instance, who are principally inter- 
ested in the production of American-grown 
seedlings would not be inclined to give sup- 
port to schedules the Eastern nurserymen 
wanted if the latter should advocate a 
schedule which would adversely affect the 
Western men. 

It was the duty of Chairman Rouse as the 
head of the committee of the national or- 
ganization representing all interests, East, 
West, North and South, to show clearly that 
any attempt to split hairs and any advo- 
cacy of one form of tariff schedule which, 
while aiding a certain number, adversely 
affected certain others, would only result in 
opposing methods within the trade and a 
Nursery tariff schedule which would satis- 
fy no one. 

It is perhaps well that the tariff hearing 
called together the representative nursery- 
men from widely separated sections whom 
Chairman Rouse had appointed on his com- 
mittee; for a full discussion directed by 
the broad policy laid down by Mr. Rouse, 
resulted in a complete understanding and a 
determination to work unitedly for the main- 
tenance of the present schedule, as shown 
by the argument before the Congressional 
committee published in this issue of Amer- 
ican Fruits. 

What Congress will do cannot be outlin- 
ed with certainty at this writing. In Wash 
ington opinion is divided as to whether in 
general the result will be a tacit concession 
to avowed democratic policy without rad- 
ical change, or a cutting deep in view of 
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the income tax revenue which may be ex- 
pected to help cut on finances that would 
be affected. 

In any event, it was necessary that the 
Nursery interests should have an advocate 
at the hearing, and the trade is to be con- 
gratulated upon its representation at the 
hearing by so able and experienced a com- 
mittee as was sent there by the national 
organization. 

The continuation of such united action is 
in every way essential. 


The Ultimate Demand 

Only as the grower of fruit is able to suc- 
ceed will the demand for nursery stock be 
increased or even maintained. Therefore 
every nurseryman should not only be in- 
terested in any wise plan for conserving 
successful fruit growing, but he should seek 
to keep informed on this subject and ad 
vance it by every means at his command. 

W. E. James, a prominent business man of 
Provo, Utah, proposes a plan whereby fruit 
growers and business men can co-operate in 
any section. 

Conditions have proved that only a small 
percentage of the fruit can be marketed 
green for good returns, consequently the 
necessity to make use of the balance, which 
is a loss. 

A company operating the canning, evap- 
orating, making use of the by-products, and 
marketing the best fruit will be the ultimate 
way in which this will be handled, says 
Mr. James. 

“If outside capital is used in operating 
this, the grower will receive as low a price 
as the market will stand for his products 
and a large per cent. of revenue will be sent 
away in dividends. Why not have the com- 
pany formed with iocal capital and keep 
all returns from sale of produce at home. 

It is not necessary to have a large amount 
of cash but it is essential that a large 
amount of collateral paper, acceptable to the 
banks, be obtained to establish credit. 

It is detrimental to the business to can 
only the second grade fruit. Under the sys- 
tem of sorting at the warehouse the ripest 
of the best fruit can be canned and only 
that which assuredly is marketable should 
be sent and corresponding returns could be 
expected. 

Management should be in office the entire 
year, increasing and decreasing the force 
for economical expense, and creating a mar- 
ket for the oncoming season. 





In 1847, Antoine, the slave gardener of 
Telesphore J. Roman, of Louisiana, grafted 
sixteen pecan trees of the variety that is 
now known as Centennial. He later suc- 
ceeded in grafting 110 other pecans, and 
these were the only grafted nut trees in 
America before 1865. 





State Forester Gaskill, of New Jersey, 
says that if the product of the forest lands 
is now worth $1,000,000 annually, it would 
be raised to $5,000,000 annually if the for- 
ests were properly handled from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 


Manchester is now the fourth port in 
Great Britain for the American fruit trade. 
In one commercial salesroom at Deansgate 
about $2,500,000 worth of fruit is bought 
each year, buyers coming from all the large 
towns in the north of England and from 
Birmingham, Leicester, and Nottingham. 
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On to Washington, November, 1913 


PROF. E. R. LAKE, Secretary, American Pomological Society 


HE proposed score card contest in 
T fruit judging that is being suggested 

as a feature of the next meeting of the 
American Pomological Society, which will 
be held in Washington, D. C., about mid- 
November this year, is attracting wide at- 
tention and meeting with the unanimous 
support of the colleges and interests con- 
cerned in matters pomological. Sixteen col- 
leges have expressed a desire to participate 
in the event. Some of these need a little 
outside financial assistance in order to meet 
the expense of the trip. It seems probable 
that public spirited men of means in the 
several states will undertake to see that a 
meritorious team from their respective 
state does not fail to be in the “engagement” 
for want of a few paltry dollars. There is 
too much merit in the case to let it fail for 
want of such support. Never has such an 
opportunity been in sight before. Sports- 
men see to it that college football and base- 
ball teams meet in rival combat on the 
athletic field, why should not pomologists, 
manufactureres, dealers and others inter- 
ested in the nation’s fruit industry make it 
possible for college teams trained in pomol- 


ogy to engage in rival competition in the 
arena of the exhibit hall? 

With this number of competitors there 
will surely be an interesting contest, and 
the results ought to be fraught with great 
good to pomology. 

The fruit display necessary for the occa- 
sion will be one of unusual scope and merit, 
and this alone will afford students, instruct 
ors, growers and all lovers of fruits a rare 
treat. There ought to be an exceptional 
exhibit of new and little known varieties, 
since cold storage and parcels post now 
make it possible to meet the time and place 
conditions of such an occasion with a mark- 
ed degree of success. 

Already scores of members and visitors 
have expressed their intention of being 
present and the outlook is favorable for a 
record breaking attendance, and intense in- 
terest in the whole event. 

Send in your membership early so that 
the local committee may have ample time 
to provide for your comfort and pleasure 
while here. If you cannot come you will 
want a copy of the proceedings, which is 
distributed to members only. 





Breeding the Apple 

Some attempt has been made by Prof. U. 
P. Hedrick and Richard Wellington, of the 
New York Experiment Station at Geneva, to 
improve the quality of apples by crossing 
varieties and keeping track of parentage 
Of the 698 varieties described in “The Ap- 
ples uf New York,” both male and female 
parent are certainly known for only one 
variety! One parent is known and the 
other guessed for two kinds; four are held 
to be sports from known Varieties, and the 
female cr seed-producing parent, is given 
for thirty-nine kinds. Of the remaining 650 
varieties, seventy-one are said to be seed- 
lings, of unknown parentage, but for the 
great majority of the kinds nothing is posi- 
tively known as to the origin. 

This poor showing for scientific, commer- 
cial or careful amateur apple breeding is due, 
as shown by F. H. Hall’s summary, to sever- 
al causes: Breeding tree fruits of any kind 
is time-consuming and space-demanding; the 
pecuniary rewards for individuals are incon- 
siderable or altogether wanting; institu- 
tions to do plant breeding have felt obliged 
to work in other fields where results could 
be more quickly secured and would mean 
more when obtained; and until recently 
breeding of tree fruits has seemed largely a 
matter of chance. 

Results thus far have been indefinite, but 
breeding is now regarded as a problem and 
not a riddle, and we are assured that there 
are those who will persevere with the work. 
The queen of American fruits deserves the 
effort. 


“A big red apple instead of a pill will 
surely reduce the doctor’s bill,” is the tenor 
of a propaganda now being spread over all 
the country east of the Mississippi and west 
of Nantucket shoals by the International Ap- 
ple Shippers’ Association. It is a good idea, 
from the point of view of the nurserymen 
as well as the planter and shipper. 


Horticultural shipments into California 
from foreign and domestic centers number- 
ing 865,359, were intercepted and inspected 
by quarantine officials of the State Horticul- 
tural Commission during the period from 
December 1, 1911, to November 30, 1912. Of 
this number, 2822 were destroyed, 36,751 
were fumigated and then passed. The re 
maining shipments were found free of in 
sect pests or dangerous parisites, and ad 


mitted 


The world keeps going on and up, 
Like dancers to a tune; 
A man out west, so we've just read, 
Now grows a seedless prune. 
—Houston Post 
A recent census report shows that in 
spite of the great increase in population the 
output of deciduous fruit merely held its 
own during the last decade. The area 
planted to small fruits actually declined 
more than ten per cent. and the total pro- 
duction of small fruits shows a falling off. 





Chester J. Tyson, of Flora Dale, who has 
the largest commercial apple orchard in 
Pennsylvania, tells of the possibilities in 
Keystone state apples. Tyson has a plant- 
ing of 16,000 trees in Adams county, cover- 
ing 300 acres. By careful investigation on 
that large area he has been able to aperate 
an acre of a 12-year apple orchard for $45, 
and says that each acre can be expected to 
bring in a return of at least $200. 





John W. Newman, Kentucky Commissioner 
of Agriculture, organized the Rowan County 
Fruit Growers’ Association. Over 400 farm- 
ers joined the organization and pledged 
themselves to plant 1,100 acres of apple and 
peach orchards. The State Department of 
Agriculture will furnish the trees needed 
and the State University will supervise the 
pruning, spraying and cultivation of the 
trees. 


Bouquet for Louisiana 


Citrus fruit jobbers attending the ninth 
annual convention of the Western Fruit Job- 
bers’ Association at the St. Charles Hotel, 
in New Orleans, agreed that orange cul 
ture would make Louisiana the leading state 
in wealth and population in the South. Sev- 
eral of the leading men in the fruit business, 
known to be experts in the line of citrus 
fruits, approached on the subject of the 
Louisiana oranges, gave their hearty in- 
dorsement to Louisiant as a _ production 
point for superior oranges as well as other 
citrus fruits 

Improvement in the system of packing 
and educaticn in the art of orange cultiva- 
tion are some of the suggestions of the ex- 
perts who learned with interest the fact 
that the Fidelity Land Company, owners of 
a large tract of land in Plaquemine parish, 
right in the heart of the orange belt, had 
begun reclaiming several hundred acres of 
land which will be used as an orange demon- 
stration farm. 

“This,” remarked one of the jobbers, 
“should encourage the owners of land on 
your lower coast to grow orange extensively, 
for the Louisiana product is of a quality 
that commands a far better price than the 
fruit grown either in Florida or California.” 

“Bob” H. Pennington, president of the as- 
sociation, in speaking of the Louisiana 
grown orange, said: 

“It is an undisputed fact that the Louis- 
jana orange is better, sweeter and more 
firm than the Florida or California orange. 
The Louisiana fruit is heavier and is a bet- 
ter packer as well. The test is to place the 
fruits of the different States side by side in 
the market and invariably the Louisiana 
fruit brings the better price.” 

It may be that in the near future we shall 
all be asking for the Louisiana orange in 
preference to that from California or Flor- 
ida. The Creole orange is declared to be 
thin-skinned, very juicy, sweet and of high 
flavor. Louisiana, as a matter of fact, is 
the father of the orange industry of this 
country, and long before the Civil war, 
when oranges were almost unknown in Flor- 
ida and California, that state produced a 
handsome crop, which more than furnished 
the local demand, and allowed shipments 
abroad. 


“The aim of the movement is to bring 
fruit more directly from the grower to the 
consumer. In spite of the high prices paid 
in many cities, the price per basket received 
by the grower was infinitely small.’’—This is 
the song upon every side as 1913 rushes 
merrily on. 


The Wild Rose Nursery and Orchard Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., had an elaborately 
arranged exhibit at the Fifth National Ap- 
ple Show, for which it received the prize 
for the best individual exhibit against thir- 
teen competitors. We learn from the sec- 
retary, F. S. Wright, that the company 
secured, besides the blue ribbon, a check 
for $200. The nursery is located eighteen 
miles north of Spokane on Wild Rose prai- 
rie, which derived its name from the fact 
that before it was settled, the prairie was 
literally covered with wild roses. 





A Directory of the Nursery Trade, revised 
monthly—“American Fruits Magazine.” 
Is it on your desk? 
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State Owned Versus Private Nurseries 


FREDERICK W. KELSEY, Chairman American Forestry Association Committtee 


ROM the investigations of this Commit- 

tee under the resolution adopted at 

the last meeting, authorizing its ap- 
pointment for considering “the advantages 
of State Nurseries for the propagation, cul- 
tivation and sale of Forestry material in 
competition with the business or private 
owners,” it is our conviction that the matter 
of producing and distributing Forestry ma- 
terial is one of such importance to the peo- 
ple of the country, that the subject should 
be handled as a matter of mutual interest, 
on the part of the United States Forestry 
Department, the different states, this Asso- 
ciation, and those owning private nurseries 
and engaged in the business, rather than as 
a subject which might cause antagonism 
between the states and private nurseries. 

The Committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the suggestion for investigating the 
subject arose more from a desire on the 
part of nurserymen to have the subject in- 
vestigated than on the part of the Associa- 
tion. 

Opinion of State Foresters 

From various data obtained by the Com- 
mittee from the leading Foresters and rep- 
resentative firms engaged in the business, 
the following summary of opinions is here 
presented: The opinion of State Foresters 
who are conducting State Nurseries, all 
other State Foresters and all Foresters in 
other employment, is, with two exceptions, 
unanimous, that State Nurseries should be 
permitted to sell stock to private parties 
mainly for the following reasons: 

(a) Previous to the establishment of 
State Nurseries private Nurseries had not 
furnished stock at prices which would per- 
mit the planting of large quantities of trees 
for forestry purposes. 

(b) As a result there was comparatively 
small demand for Nursery Stock for forest 
planting until certain states instituted the 
of supplying such stock to private 





policy 
planters. 

ic) The demand for nursery stock for 
forest planting is largely the result of this 
policy on the part of the states, and the 
claim is made that private nurseries have 
in the aggregate been benefitted rather 
than injured by it. 

d) The State is justified in encouraging 
Forestry planting by assisting private own- 
ers to obtain cheap nursery stock in order 
to secure to the community the benefits of 
Forestry. 

Opinion of Private Nurserymen 

Private Nurserymen contend and are gen- 
erally of the opinion that, 

State Nurseries which sell to private 
parties act to deprive privately owned nur- 
series of their legitimate business, causing 
them financial loss and should be prohibited 
from competing with them. 

2. They also contend that it is not the 
proper function of a State to engage in 
this industrial enterprise more than in the 
manufacture and sale of any commercial 
product in which large amounts of private 
capital are already invested. a 

Between these opposing opinions decision 
should rest upon ascertainable facts bear- 
ing on the cost of producing and distribut- 
ing nursery stock of the desired quality and 
quantity, and the prices asked for this stock 
by states and private nurseries, respectively, 
upon the demand for stock for this specific 
purpose and the supply of nursery stock 
available from states and from private nur- 


series. 


Data on State Nurseries 


The committee is advised by the U. S. For- 
est Service that ten states reported main- 
taining forest nurseries, the aggregate acre- 
age of which is 140.5 acres: Connecticut, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont and Wisccnsin. There were pro- 
duced during the past year 19,058,000 plants, 
including both seedlings and transplants. 
The cost of raising this stock varied for 
seedlings from 45 cents to $5.00 per thous- 
and plants, with an average of $2.50 per 
thousand; and for transplants, from $2.00 to 
$6.00 per thousand, with an average of $4.50. 
This covered all species, both hardwoods 
and soft woods. The hardwoods were in 
all cases seedling stock and very much in 
the minority. The number of plants distrib- 
uted by these states amounted to 14,100,100, 
for which a price varying from $1.00 to $7.00 
per 1,000 was charged, the average being 
$4.00 for both seedlings and transplants, as 
well as hardwoods and softwoods. The ap- 
parent discrepancy between the figures ol 
production and distribution is accounted for 
by the fact that several of the states are 
themselves large users of the planting stock 
which they raise. There are a few states 
cn the other hand that distribute consider- 
ably more stock than they produce, the ad- 
ditional amount of course being stock pur- 
chased from commercial dealers. Only two 
states report direct importation, the total 
of which amounts to less than 250,000 
plants. 

The Committee has been unable to ascer- 
tain as to the cost of producing and distrib- 
uting forestry material by privately owned 
nurseries. 

Cost of Forest Nursery Stock 

The cost of raising Forest Nursery stock 
includes the following items: 

(a) Initial cost for plant, as land, build- 
ings, equipment, waterworks. The legiti- 
mate charge for the item of interest on in- 
vestment and depreciation of equipment. 

(b) Skilled supervision and overhead 
charges. 

(c) Labor cost. 

(c) Selling costs, including advertising. 

(e) Legitimate profits. 

These cost items vary according to the 
following conditions: 

(a) Size of output. Overhead charges 
are greatly reduced with large annual out 
put. 

(b) Character of labor. 

(c) Soil and climate. 

(d) Assurance of definite and stable mar- 
kets. 

The variation in cost of production from 
these causes may be as great as 100%. 


Demand For Nursery Stock 


State nurseries, in computing costs, are 
apt to neglect certain elements, especially 
depreciation, interest, supervision, and, 
necessarily, profits, and on a basis of equal 
efficiency would tend to undersell private 
nurseries. 

The demand for nursery stock for forest 
planting arises 

(a) From large corporations doing ex- 
tensive planting. These concerns have large- 
ly pursued the policy of raising their own 
stock, and are therefore seldom in the mar- 
ket. 


(b) Smaller owners planting a few thous- 
and trees per year. This demand is uncer- 
tain, constantly shifting, since the same per- 
sons do not continue as purchasers from 
year to year, and is largely influenced by 
the educational propaganda conducted by 
State Foresters. In itself it forms an unre- 
liable basis for conducting a commercial 
business. 

It is apparently true that State Nurseries 
have it in their power, by developing and 
increasing in size and output, to supply a 
very large proportion of the nursery stock 
required for private forest plantations, and 
at prices which will make it impossible for 
private firms to compete successfully with 
them in this field, in the absence of an as- 
sured market for their own output. 

In European countries, private nurseries 
have been able to produce stock more cheap- 
ly than states can grow it, and states there- 
fere purchase their stock in considerable 
quantities from private nurseries, and are 
their main customers. Demand is steady 
and permanent. 

In conclusion the Committee presents the 
following conclusions and suggestions: 

(a) States are at present justified in 
raising their own nursery stock for reforest- 
ing state lands. 

(b) Sales of nursery stock at low prices 
by state nurseries to private parties natur- 
ally tend to encourage forest planting by in- 
dividuals. 

(c) Low prices for nursery stock sold by 
states will have the effect of lowering the 
prices of stock sold by private nurseries for 
forest planting, but only under the condi- 
tions that State output does not monopolize 
the demand. Should the state output keep 
pace with the demand private nurseries will 
be forced out of their field of endeavor. 

(d) The value of state nurseries as regu- 
lators of prices for forest stock is recog- 
nized, but the policy for the future should 
probably be for state nurseries to continue 
as regulators, along the lines indicated, 
rather than to assume permanent responsi- 
bility for the business. 

(e) Present prices on two-year seedling 
stock sold by private nurseries, in most in- 
stances compare favorably with state prices. 
While prices for three-year transplants are, 
except in One or two instances, much high- 
er than the state prices. 

Committee Recommendations 

In view of the facts above stated, the com 
mittee recommends a policy of state pur- 
chase of such stock as may be procured to 
advantage from private nurseries and sale 
or subsequent sale to private parties, for 
planting purposes. 

in the long run it will probably be better 
for both states and private land owners it 
states endeavor to encourage the legitimate 
development of private nurseries in the field 
of supplying trees for forest planting, while 
retaining the right and ability to check ex- 
tortionate prices, by supplying stock from 
state nurseries at low cost. This policy 
would mean careful consideration of the ele- 
ments of cost in raising stock, and of the 
demand and size of output required to sup- 
plement and regulate the trade, in order 
that the states may act with fairness to the 
public on the one hand and the nursery 
companies on the other. 

The committee doubts the advisability of 
free distribution of material for forest 
planting by states and consider that better 
results may obtain if proper prices are 
charged for the material. 

Continued on Page 57 
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The Study of Bud Mutations 


tions and bud variations in citrus va- 

rieties is responsible for important in- 
dividual tree differences in citrus groves. 
The relation of this lack of uniformity to 
profitable commercial citrus culture is being 
investigated by scientific workers. In or- 
der to promote and assist this investigation 
and to demonstrate the results under differ- 
ing conditions of soil and climate, the organ- 
ization of the California Citrus Growers Im- 
provement Association is proposed by citrus 
growers, as a means for furthering the ac- 
cumulation of facts relative to the problems 
involved in improved methods of citrus tree 
propagation and culture, by co-operative 
effort. 


T HE frequent occurrence of bud muta- 


The objects of the assotiation are as fol- 
lows: 

First. The accumulation of data showing 
the behavior of citrus trees under compara- 
tive conditions by means of performance 
records showing the amount and quality of 
fruit produced by individual trees as have 
or shall have established commercial value. 

Second. The study of bud mutations and 
variations determining their frequency of 
occurrence, value and relation to the origin 
of citrus varieties, insofar as it relates to 
the object of the association. 


Third. Experimental propagation by bud 
selection from select trees or parts of trees, 
established varieties, types, mutations or 
variation in order to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities for the production of improved citrus 
varieties by bud selection. 


A. D. SHAMEL, U. S. Government Expert 





Fourth. The determination of the rela- 
tive commercial value of the different types 
of established citrus varieties in California 
as they are related to local soil, climatic and 
cultural conditions, and the relation of stocks 
to scions under these conditions. 

Fifth. A demonstration of the possibili- 
ties for increasing the yield of the crop and 
improving its quality by rebudding undesir- 
able trees in established groves. 

Sixth. The inauguration of a system ofl 
tree registry and actual pedigree record 
keeping so as to protect and aid citrus grow- 
ers in an intelligent selection of stock for 
planting or rebudding. 

Seventh. The development of standards 
of perfection and score cards for judging 
citrus fruits and trees. 


The primary object of the association in 
the beginning is to stimulate an interest in 
careful and systematic observation of citrus 
trees and their products. In order to ac- 
complish this work most effectively to the 
individual citrus grower, and the industry 
as a whole, it is the purpose of the associ- 
ation to introduce uniform methods of re 
cording observations and to assist in bring- 
ing these records together so that the data 
may be compiled, the results compared, and 
general conclusions drawn as to propagation 
and development of citrus varieties. In con 
sidering the undertaking of serious study of 
citrus trees along this line, the following 
factors are important, viz., the selection of 
trees or plots of trees for observations, the 
numbering or labeling of the individual trees 











Meneray-Crescent Quality Stock 


For shipment in Spring, we 
a varied line—everything well grown and the 
best in every respect. Our facilities in every 
way are excellent—growing, handling, packing 
and shipping. Satisfactory delivery is assured. 


French Stocks and Seedlings 


are offering 


for record keeping purposes, the marking of 
select trees to prevent accidents in picking 
the fruits, sorting, weighing and counting of 
fruits and recording of data and notes in a 
permanent form, 


Peyton & Barnes Dissolve 

The nursery firm of Peyton & Barnes, at 
Booneville, Mo., has been dissolved by mu- 
tual agreement. Mr. Barnes buys the old 
firm name, “Boonville Nurseries.” Mr. 
Peyton buys three-fourths of the growing 
nursery stock, and nearly all of the propa- 
gating equipment, and will do an extensive 
nursery business under the new firm name 
“Peyton Nurseries”, the ownership being 
T. R. Peyton & Sons. 

Future of Nursery Business 
Continued from Page 39 

lions of dollars for breakfast foods—all as 
the result of publicity and advertising, for 
in no other country in the world are break- 
fast foods consumed as a staple food. When 
you consider the immense value of fruit as 
a food and its health-giving properties, I be- 
lieve you will agree that the American fruit 
interests at the present time do not receive 
their full share of the enormous amount of 
money spent every year in this country for 
food, simply because the American people 
consume, compared to foreign countries, 
very little fruit. It is the business of all 
fruit interests to see that the coming gener- 
ation gets the habit of eating fruit. That, | 
believe, is, in a large sense, the key to the 


future success of the nursery business. 












We wouldn’t 
devote acres and acres 
to evergreens, growing them 


literally by the millions, unless we had 
a sale for them—and we couldn’t keep on selling 
them year after year, in increasing quantities, if the 
trees themselves weren’t the best our customers 
could get. We are selling 


We are the sole United States and Canadian 
agents of SEBIRE-CAUVET, MESNIL-ESNARD 
(Seine-Inf.), FRANCE and offer for his account 
a general assortment. The prices are right and 
the quality of the stock is unexcelled. 


Send Your Complete List of Wants For a 
Special Quotation. 


F. W. Meneray Co., Crescent Nurseries 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 























Hill’s Seedling Evergreens 


to nurserymen all over the country who value their 
trade and want to hold it permanently. We are satis- 


fying a critical trade here and abroad with them, and 
are increasing our sales every year. Is that what you 


want to do, too? Then let us send Wholesale Cata- 
log and tell you more about our stock. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
D. HILL, President 


Box 402, Dundee, 
Illinois 
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Events in WMursery and Orchard Rows 


Special Reports to *“‘American Fruits” 


Indiana Orchard Fruits—The total quan- 
tity of orchard fruits produced in Indiana in 
1909 was 4,714,000, bushels, valued at $3,- 
709,000, assording to the United States 
census figures. Apples contributed consid- 
erably more than one-half of this quantity, 
peaches and nectarines ranking next in im- 
portance. The production of grapes in 1909 
amounted to 12,817,000 pounds, valued at 
$288,000, and that of nuts to 440,000 pounds, 
valued at $7,000. Most of the nuts consisted 
of black walnuts. 

Experimenting With Dynamite—Harvey C. 
Stiles, San Marcos, Tex., horticulturist and 
demonstrator, will demonstrate with dyna- 
mite in preparing land for tree culture. In 
a test last year he used a proportion of 
fifty pounds to the acre to break lime-rock 
and allow roots of trees to enter the earth. 
This limerock contains fine elements for 
tree and fruit productions, and it is only a 
question of breaking the rock. This also 
allows water and air an opportunity to show 
efficiency. Two years ago he “set out” 
twenty-two palm trees by the dynamite 
method, which made a growth of from eight 
to ten feet. 

Asks Double Appropriation—State Eco- 
nomic Zoologist H. A. Surface, of Pennsyl- 
vania, believing that the money expended 
in orchard inspection and demonstration 
work has brought great returns to the or- 
chardists, asked the Legislature for $100,000 
for this work during the next two years. 
This is double the tmount appropriated in 
1911. 

California Valencias—The Fresno, Cal., 
chamber of commerce is anxious to secure 
samples of Valencia raisins to be used to 
show the H. J. Heinz Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Why it is not necessary for that firm 
to go to Spain for suitable raisins to make 
mince meat and why it is unnecessary for 
this firm to advertise that it uses fine Va- 
lencia raisins from Spain in its mince meat. 
Sebastian Mueller, second vice-president of 
the company, in a letter to H. B. Gurley, as- 
sistant secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce, at Los Angeles, says that the Heinz 
Company has always used a certain propor- 
tion of seedless California raisins in its 
mince meats. 


Controlling the Supply—With six thousand 
carloads of Florida oranges being hurried to 
northern markets on December 12th, for the 
holiday trade, a general order Was promul- 
gated by General Manager William Chase 
Temple, of the Florida Citrus Exchange, to 
discontinue shipment until further orders. 
Every packing house in Florida, under con- 
trol of the exchange, did not resume until 
this consumption of fruit then on the mar- 
ket and en route was reduced to normal 
conditions. 

Oregon Peach Trees in California—In ad- 
dition to the lemon, orange, avocado pear 
and chirimoya culture that is being given a 
large impetus in the frestless Fallbrook dis- 
trict of San Diego county, where O'Donnell 
& O'Farrell are opening up 2500 acres of 
orchards for the investor in ranch lands to 
make a home for himself and develop South- 
ern California, the owners of the land have 
ordered 17,000 peach trees, which will be 
planted by the company for the benefit of 
the buyers. A large consignment of the 
trees will arrive at Fallbrook in a few days. 
These peach trees were bought in Oregon, 
in a mountain-surrounded valley protected 
from the cold, said to be bearers of fruit of 
a flavor equaling that of the finest of the 
small Delaware peaches, though they grow 
to twice their size. There are now about 
400 acres of peaches in the Fallbrook dis- 
trict, on older ranches, bearing fruit, and 
these trees are represented to be showing a 
profit of from $200 to $800 an acre without 
any irrigation whatever. The cost of the 
trees and planting is said to average a total 
of about $17 an acre. 


Scientifically Conducted—J. J. Peter, of 
Seymour, Ind., has purchased the &0-acre 
apple orchard, known as the old Stanfield 
property, from Judge Ed. Jackson, of New 
Castle, Ind. This orchard has been under 
the scientific care of the horticultural de- 
partment of Purdue University and it has 
agreed to continue its operations until 1915, 
with the understanding that it will have the 
right to still continue the spraying, pruning, 
etc. Purdue has marked an epoch in the 
proper care and culture of the apple in this 
state, and the famous Grimes Golden, 
Rome Beauty, etc., are found in this or- 
chard. Thirty-five acres are now in com- 
mercial producing trees, while another thir- 
ty-five are in two-year-olds. From time to 
time public demonstrations are to be made 
and regular visits from the horticultural 
department are counted upon. 


California Leads—Figures just compiled 
by the California Horticultural Commission- 
ers’ office from reports submitted by the 
County Horticultural Commissioners show 
that the state leads the nation in horticul- 
ture. The grand total shows that there are 
more than 38,000,000 trees in California 
bearing fruits and nuts, and more than 
3,000,000 non-bearing trees of the same 
classification; 125,000,000 bearing grape 
vines and 25,000,000 non-bearing vines. 
There are 13,000,000 orange trees planted 
out in orchards. Lemons, in citrus fruits, 
come next, there being 3,000,000 trees. Or- 
anges are grown for commerce in Butte, 
Colusa, Kern, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, 
Riverside, Sacramento and Tehama coun- 
ties. It is shown by the report that the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys are 
forging to the front in citrus fruit culture. 
The Sacramento valley also bids fair to 
become the largest almond growing section 
in the world. 


To Handle Surplus Fruit—The Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Commercial Club, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has been formed to handle surplus 
fruit. It is the intention of the club to 
interest the Armour Company in the erec- 
tion of a grape juice factory and also a 
canning factory. These’ establishments 
would provide for the consumption of the 
surplus fruit crop. 


Wine Grapes in Lodi District—George 
West, in the Lodi district of California, has 
been signing up wine grape vineyards for 
ten years at $10 for Zinfandel and $12 for 
other varieties of a higher type that are 
used for coloring. Where there are mixed 
vineyards they contracted the Tokay strip- 
pings for $7.50 a ton for the same period of 
years. Ashley & Brown made about the 
same proposition, so, with the outside buy- 
ers looking for upward of 15,000 tons from 
this district, the wine grape business will 
be an assured success from now on for ten 
years at least 

Tennessee Walnuts—The walnut crop in 
East Tennessee this year has contributed 
largely to the increased revenue from farm 
products, and the shipments of walnuts and 
walnut kernels have been unusually heavy 
from here. Fourteen cars, or a total of 
210,000 pounds, for which the dealers re- 
ceived an average of 15 cents per pound, or 
a total of $31,500, have been shipped from 
Morristown during the past twelve months. 
The bulk of the walnut kernels shipped 
from the territory go to candy manufac- 
turers in Atlanta, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 





Big Yield of Fruit—One of the best records 
of fruit yielding and returns which has come 
to light so far this season, is that of Ed. 
Gilerest on his Orchard Mesa ranch, near 
rrand Junction, Colo. His Rome Beauty 
apples brought him over $1,000 an acre, 
and the rest of the crop was almost as profit- 
able 


Prize Walnuts—Six sacks of prize walnuts, 
grown by Frank A. Leib at the Imperial 
Walnut Nursery, were presented to the 
chamber of commerce recently to augment 
the exhibit which Santa Clara county has 
just placed in the show windows of the San 
Francisco office of the Southern Pacific 
The nuts are of unusual size, and their 
shape, color and flavor are the height of per- 
fection to which walnut culture may at- 
tain 

Pecans in Louisiana—Last year's cro) of 
pecans in Northern Louisiana is the largest 
known in the history of the industry. It 
has not only excited everybody living in the 
northern tier of counties in Louisiana, but 
news of the money to be made in pecans 
has spread to other states, and hundreds ol 
inquiries are coming in, asking for informa- 
tion relative to pecan culture. Selected 
papershell pecans are selling for $2 a pound 
for planting purposes, and the ordinary pe- 
can is selling for from forty cents to $l a 
pound. Some of the growers. have netted 
$300 an acre, and the result is that pecan 
lands, in fact, all lands in the northern part 
of the state, have increased very materially 
in price. 

The .German .Way—The horticultural 
school at Oppenheim, Germany, besides giv- 
ing instruction by lectures and furnishing 
practical aid to the farmers, has _ intro- 
duced “model yineyards.” The school and 
the vineyard proprietors enter into a five 
year contract. by the terms of which the 
schcol exercises supervision over the vine- 
yards and the vineyard owner agrees to 
follow the directions of the school in every 
particular. The school makes no charge for 
this service. There are about a dozen such 
“medel vineyards” in the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse. 

Seventy Thousand Apple Trees—Sevent) 
thousand apple trees will be planted in Ap- 
ple Valley by summertime by the California 
Apple Land Company. Planting will begin 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 
A small army of expert orchardists will be 
employed in the work and the nursery stock 
will be brought to California from Oregon, 
most of it, with a smaller consignment from 
Missouri. The stock will consist of budded 
trees, one year old and will cover 1,000 
acres of the company’s mesa land, near Vic- 
torville, pronounced by experienced apple 
growers to be, perhaps, the best apple land 
in the state. In addition to the apple trees, 
the company will set out a few pear and 
cherry trees for good measure. The hold- 
ings of the California Apple Land Company 
comprise 2,000 acres in all. Of this vast 
tract 100 acres is already covered with ap- 
ple orchards ranging in age from one to 
seven years. Forty acres are now bearing, 
the varieties being principally White Winter 
Pearmain and Jonathan. The trees to be 
planted this year will be Jonathan, Winesap, 
Delicious, etc. 





Apples in Nova Scotia—R. Weatherbe, 
Halifax, N. S., writes to the New York Her- 
ald: “In a vigorous editorial on December 
31 you complain that the retailers of apples 
are overcharging for a fruit which you aptly 
describe as ‘excellent food for the breakfast 
of the working man or the millionaire’.” 

“Some time ago the United States tariff 
was raised to exclude foreign apples from 
the food of your people, while the most fa- 
mous apple belt in America lies here at your 
door, with the freight at eleven cents per 
barrel to New England. 

“You can raise no such apples as have 
been raised here since Acadia was under the 
flag of France. I remember when our crop 
was 20,000 barrrels. Now it is 2,000,000 
barrels. 

“Though the apple belt comprises a nar- 
row valley it is capable probably of pro- 
ducing 50,000,000 barrels. At present there 
are only trees planted to produce three or 
four millions of barrels.” 
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Seedling and Transplanted Ever- 
greens by the Millions 


Arbor Vitae Jack Pine 
Austrian Pine Norway Spruce 
Black Hills Spruce Pinus Ponderosa 
Colorado Blue Spruce Pitch Pine 
Concolor Red Spruce 
Douglas Spruce Scotch Pine 
Engleman’s Spruce White Pine 
European Larch White Spruce 


Special Prices on Large Lots and for Reforestation 


Also a General Line of Nursery Stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


Forest Tree Seedlings 


20 acres of ASH SEEDLINGS 
from 6 inches to 4 feet at in- 
teresting prices. 

Cuttings in all the leading va- 
rieties 


SHADE TREES IN CARLOAD LOIS 


Write for price list or send us your want list 


WHITING NURSERY CO. 
Box 11 YANKTON, S. DAKOTA 





Minnesota Inspection a. Coe & Gs 


D. C., gives methods of procedure in import- 


F. L. WASHBURN, Entomologist ing stock. 


The Simmons Bill became a law October 
ist. It aims to prevent the introduction in- 
to the United States of new insects and 
plant diseases from foreign countries. 

Under the quarantine provision of the new 
law, a federal board may quarantine againsi 
any state which harbors a dangerous pest. 
For example, if a serious insect pest or 
fungus disease became established in Min- 
nesota, the entire state might be quarantined 
and nurserymen prevented from shipping 
out stock. 

All foreign stock coming into Minnesota 
consigned to nurserymen and florists, for 
several years past, has been inspected by 
the Minnesota State Entomologist. He had 


iterranean fruit fly, 
the California fruit 


countries. 


Icing an Orchard— 








acted quarantine measures providing against 
(1) the importation of white pine, Cimbrian 


Icing an Orchard 


Washington, D. C.—W. F. Thomas of this 
city owns an orchard of 6,000 young apple 


YOUR PACKING PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


It has been a worry to you to get the RIGHT KIND of 
material for packing your nursery stock. 

How often are your shipments to far away points refused 
because the roots are dead or damaged when they reach your 
customer, LEAVING YOu express charges to pay, a lost sale, 
and if the first time the customer has bought of you, forcing 
him to make it the last time? 

Either this or you find it necessary to use an expensive 
packing process. 
Now if you want a Goon, inexpensive packing material, use 


CYPRESS SHINGLE TOW 


© Shingle Tow is Cypress shingle sawdust, differing from 
the usual sawdust in that it is sort of stringy. 

“ Cooper and Rogers, Winfield, Kans., found moss expen- 
sive and straw not satisfactory, and a few years back started 
using our Shingle Tow and solved their problem. They say 
they use it for packing nursery stock, either for shipment or 
when carried through the winter in their storage cellars, and 
tind the kind we furnish very satisfactory, because 


It Keeps the Roots Moist, Excludes 
Air, Yet Does Not Heat 


“ The Winfield Nursery Co., Winfield, Kans., says in sub- 
stance the same, adding that OuR Shingle Tow does not con- 
tain as much loose waste matter as other tows. Also can refer 
you to many others it is pleasing. 

*{ We sell it in carloads only, loaded loose in car direct 
from saw as accumulated in manufacturing our shingles. 
Will be glad to quote delivered prices and mail you a liberal 
sample on request. 


BURTON-SWARTZ CYPRESS CO. 


BURTON, LA 


danger of blooming. In case of frost 


The national government has already en- trees would be injured. 





varieties at attractive price. 





no authority to inspect stock consigned to -BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


private parties. Manifestly this law should 
be more strict if it is to protect the state 
adequately. 

The state inspector should have author- 
ity to enter any grounds reasonably suspect- 
ed of harboring serious insect pests or fung- 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


We Hawve for Spring of 1913 
APPLE TREES—Fine as ever grew and in good assort- 


ous diseases. This recommendation comes ment 
from a member of the board appointed under CURRANTS—Two year heavy, mostly Wilder and 
the new federal law. Pomona 

The entomologist believes that state in- 
spection should be conducted without ex- ALTHEAS and HYDRANGEAS—Both tree and bush 
pense to nurserymen. Under the new fed- form 


eral law, the expenses of inspecting foreign 
stock are borne by the states, not by the 
national government. There should be a 
special appropriation for nursery inspection 
in order to insure thoroughness. Circular 
41 from the U. S. Department of Agricul 


CATALPA, ELM and SOFT MAPLE SEEDLINGS 


Our Spring List will tell you all about them. 


Prices are low. 


ARTHUR BRYANT & SON, Princeton, Illinois 


5I 


| 


secretary, Washington, trees in Maryland. The unseasonable warm 
weather coaxed out the buds and there was 
the 


Mr. Thomas consulted experts of the De 
partment of Agriculture, and on their advice 
pine, the Western white pine, or the sugar shipped 100 tons of ice to the orchard. The 
pine from European countries: (2) the Med- ice was broken up and applied to the roots 
which would threaten in the hope of chilling them, thus preventing 
industry, and (3) the’ the sap from rising and thereby keeping 
importation of potatoes from Newfoundland, them from blooming. 
New Brunswick, Germany and certain other 


Large interesting 
Strawberry Plaats, catalog of vigorous 


stock. Shows many illustratio:.s, 3 


Mayer's Plant Nursery Merrill, Mich. 
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The Mission of the Nurseryman 


URS is the most ancient and honor- 
6) able of all the cailings. Our first 

parents were put in the Garden of 
Eden “to dress it and keep it.” All went 
well till they got to stealing apples when 
they lost their place. The moral of this is 
the Nurseryman must be honest. 

What wonders have been accomplished 
by our Horticulturists. They found bleak 
and windswept prairies and they have trans- 
formed them. Groves, orchards and wind- 
breaks have testified to their enterprise. 

There is something in the business how- 
ever, besides chasing the dollar. The 
Nurseryman should be a teacher. Too often 
he lets Tom, Dick and Harry carry on his 
business and he does not raise what they 
do not call for. The average man does not 
know much about floriculture and horticul- 
ture. He needs information. The Horti- 
culturist should give it. He should himself 
be the kite and not the mere tail of the 
kite. New things of great merit come out 
but you cannot induce him to touch them 
because there is no call for them. It is his 
business to make a call. That is what he 
is for. He has no right to degrade his call- 
ing by keeping everlastingly in the ruts. 

The Nurseryman’s Slogan 

We have passed the pioneer stage and 
now comes the period of home adornment. 
Our slogan should be “Beauty is wealth, 
raise a lot of it and be rich.” 

The average farmer knows but little about 








Apple Trees 
Peach Trees 
Apple Seedlings 


Pear Seedlings, (Japan and French) 
Shade Trees Flowering Shrubs 
Catalpa Bungei 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedling 
Apple Grafts, Whole or Piece Root 


Write for Prices 


J. H. SKINNER & CO. 


NORTH TOPEKA 
KAN. 


























APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, PEACH, CHERRY, QUINCE 
Two Year Trees. Leading Varieties 
Write for Prices. Send in your Want Lists 
We offer APPLE SEEDLINGS grownin Topeka 
Well grown and graded. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
DENTON, WILLIAMS & DENTON 
‘Successors to C. W, Denton & Son) 


WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





NORWAY MAPLE 
SILVER MAPLE ‘ 
CAROLINA POPLAR 


C. S. HARRISON, York, Neb. 


the beautiful things which embelish the 
home. He needs information and you should 
give it. It is the province of the Horticul- 
tural and agricultural papers to enter on a 
campaign of publicity and give wide infor- 
mation to those things. It is easy to under- 
stand the value of beauty. You build a 
house like a barn and nobody wants it. 
Make it a poem in architecture and every- 
body wants it. I saw a team of beautiful 
chestnut horses at Bennington, Vt., which 
cost $40,000. Of course $39,000 was for 
beauty and style. Perhaps for $300 you 
could have gotten a team of plugs which 
could go as far in a day as they could. Your 
shorthorns, beautiful and symmetrical in 
form as if laid out with square and compass 
are worth ten times as much as scrubs of 
the same weight. 

A farm beautifully adorned with an ideal 
front yard is worth far more than one, 
the yard of which is a hospital for sick pigs 
and disabled machinery. 

In Transition State 

Horticulture is in a transition state. Nur- 
serymen find themselves stocked up with 
millions of apple trees they can’t sell. The 
great Stark Co. have dissolved and one of 
them is going into ornamentals on a large 
scale. Sooner or later you men must come 
to it. 

The country is being flooded with attrac- 
tive and beautifully illustrated literature 
and millions of dollars are going East you 
ought to have if you would wake up to your 
possibilities. 

You people of the Northern States do not 
realize your condition. There are compen- 
sations for your long, cold winters. Spring 
comes and the whole land wakes to a beau- 
ty unknown elsewhere. California cannot 
compare with Minnesota in the beauty and 
fragrance of her flowers. Peonies cannot 
grow there are what marvelous displays they 
give you here at your summer meetings. We 
must hammer along the lines of the develop- 
ment of our perennials. I repeat if there 
are no calls then make them. 

The Peony and Iris 

A few years ago we had a splendid lot of 
peonies. No call for them. They are the 
old, ill-smelling “pinys our grandmothers 
raised.” Your speaker was the first to pub- 
lish a peony manual, the first in any lan- 
guage. The first edition cost $75. A man in 
Minneapolis borrowed a copy and bought 
$150 worth of peonies. A lady in Topeka 
read one and bought $25 worth. We were 
just closing business one fall when an order 
came for $200 worth. The first edition went 
and we issued another. We raise a good 
many but this year we had to buy about 
$1500 worth. One year we got $1600 worth 
besides what we could raise. You must 
enter on a campaign of publicity. 

Here is the coming flower, the Iris. You 
speak of it and you are met with the ob- 
jection, “It is nothing but the flag which 
grew in the swamp down East.” People 


We Offer for Spring 1915 


IN CARLOTS 
ALL SIZES 
GET OUR PRICES 


THE GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., Inc., Greenbrier, Tenn. 


know nothing about this resplendent flower, 
named from the Goddess Iris—the rainbow 
personified. She took all the prismatic tints 
of the rainbow and wove them into gar- 
ments of splendor for her child. 

Create a Demand 

I have been to California the land of flow- 
ers, to Rochester the garden of America. |! 
have visited the splendid estates of the rich 
in the East and have been in the finest parks 
in the land but I never saw anywhere so 
much beauty, splendor and loveliness as 
people saw in our Iris garden with 180 varie- 
ties. 

ihey are the finest drouth resisters we 
have. Last summer we had but six inches 
of rain in five months. It was awful. Dry, 
with hot winds blowing lilze the blast of 
death and we did not lose an Iris. Last 
winter will long be remembered for its ter- 
rible cold and fearful storms but not an 
Iris died though unprotected. By a care- 
ful selection they will bloom nearly two 
months. They are an ideal flower for the 
town and the farm. They are cheap—you 
can get some fine sorts for from tWo to five 
cents. They multiply about ten in two 
years. I get letters from nurserymen: 
“They are fine but there is no call for them.” 
Then make a call—it is your business. 
There is more money in them than anything 
else you can handle. 

A few years ago we stocked up on them 
and how they have multiplied. We tried to 
sell—but no call. We then published the 
Iris manual and now sell about 25000 a 
year, yet they multiply so fast we must 
scramble to keep out of their way. When 
you see a thing of known merit, then push 


it. 


WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


FOR SPRING OF 1913 
We offer more than our usual supply of 
One and Two Year Apple Trees. 
We still have a large lot of Scions to offer. 
Write for prices. 


JOHN A. CANNEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO. 
CARROLLTON, ILL 





Manetti, Hardy Rhododendrons, Fruit 
Stocks. Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs 
Trees, Roses, Boxwood, Baytrees, etc. 

Write for lists to: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


31 Barclay St. P. 0. Box 762 


NEW YORK 
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Dr. J. P. Stewart, experimental pomologist 
of the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, re- 
cently discussed the use of fertilization and 
cultural methods of apple production. His 
deductions were based on six years’ work 
in ten experiments located in the leading 
apple sections of Pennsylvania and involv- 
ing ten different soil types and 2,219 trees. 
The trees range from ten to forty years of 
age, and have produced over = 1,700,000 
pounds of fruit since the work started. 
These experiments have shown: 

1. That in some orchards the yield can 
be greatly influenced by proper fertiliza- 
tion, the most important elements of which 
have been nitrogen and phosphates. With 
all other conditions uniform, the gains from 
such fertilization have run as high as 17 
times the amounts of fruit produced on the 
adjacent checks, or untreated plots, and net 
profits have been as great as $420 per acre 
on a single season. Under these conditions 
tillage and cover crops have not been the 
equivalent of fertilization. The gains from 
the former have averaged about 100 bushels 
per acre annually, while the latter, without 
cultivation, was giving 452 bushels per year. 

2. In the absence of nitrogen, as a rule, 
applications of phosphates and potash have 
not been profitable. On some soils and in 
the presence of sufficient nitrogen, however, 
moderate amounts of these minerals are 
often profitable. Neither has had any ma- 
terial influence on color. On size the influ- 
ence of potash has been favorable. 


Effects of Nitrogen 

+. Nitrogen has had greater influence in 
increasing yield than any other element. 
It also has materially decreased color. This 
is due primarily to delay in maturity, and 
may be overcome by later picking, which 
is advantagecus in Pennsylvania with such 
varieties as the Baldwin. The delay on it 
in one locality in 1911 was three weeks. 

/. Contrary to a prevalent notion, growth 
and fruiting are not antagonistic, unless 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 





PEACH SEED 


Special inducement 
offered to clear up a few 
| lots in the mountains. 
Full particulars on request 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 

Pomona, N C, 
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THE GRIESA 


Grape Vines and Ornamental Trees. 

The Cherry and Plum are grown in 
our nurseries in the Genesee Valley 
near Dansville, N. Y., and are ex- 


ceptionally well grown. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 


NURSERIES 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 


A= offering for the spring trade 
a full line of Apple, Cherry, 
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Increasing Yields and Color 





either occurs in abnormal amount. The 
best growing plots, as a rule, have been the 
best fruiting plots. 

5. Manure has usually proved profitable, 
doubtless essentially because of its nitro- 
gen content. In most of the cases where it 
has been beneficial, however, its net profits 
have been reached or surpassed by certain 
combinations of artificial fertilizers. 

6 In a few orchards, however, no form 
of fertilization has yet produced a material 
response. This is considered to be due to 
the presence of other limiters, of which im- 
proper moisture supply is frequently import- 
ant. The existence of such orchards em- 
phasizes the need of local tests before mak- 
ing large and regular expenditures for fer- 
tilizers. Simple methods of making these 
tests and a good general formula for pre- 
liminary use Were indicated. 
7. In the long run, any orchard that is 
actively producing and growing is likely to 
require fertilization, since the total plant 
food draft of such an orchard is quite heavy 

more per acre for every constituent ex- 
cept phosphorous than is required by a 25- 
bushel crop of wheat. 

Color In Apples 

8. Color in apples is essentially depend- 
ent on maturity and sunlight. Conditions 
increasing one or both of these factors, such 
as late picking, light soils, open pruning and 
sod culture increase color. Opposite condi- 
tions decrease it. Iron applications to the 
soil have not been shown to improve the 
color. 

9. The average size of apples is governed 
primarily by the number of fruits on the 
trees, after the number has passed a Ccer- 
tain “critical point.” This point is rela- 
tively high, the data showing that, even on 
trees up to 15 years of age little or no cor- 
relation appeared until the number of fruits 
reached 1,400 or more per tree. Below the 
point, size can be markedly affected by 
moisture supply, cultural methods, manures 
and fertilizers—especially those rich in pot 
ash, and these factors may also cooperate 
in such a way as to materially raise the 
critical point 


Replacing Trees Impractical 

Nurserymen and leading planters have 
both come to the conclusion that the re- 
placing of nursery trees, in case of failure 
to grow, is impractical, and should be dis 
couraged as a rule, but may be done in ex- 
ceptional cases. Two and three years ago, 
during the experimental stage of fumigation 
and dipping trees, some of them were in- 
jured and in such cases it was just and 
proper to replace. Aside from this it is 
very rarely the case, but that nursery stock 
leaves a nursery in a vigorous and good 
condition for planting. In case of careless 
practice by some planters leaving trees and 


In Apples 


plants exposed too long, or from other 
causes failure occures, then when carried too 
far the replacing becomes an added burden 
to both the careiul planter and the nur- 
seryman, for the average cost of trees is 
increased. Planters will now examine stock 
on arrival, and if not in good condition, then 
is the time to make rejection and not three 
or six months later—Northwest Horticul- 
turist. 


To Cause Nursery Stock Demand 

Declaring that the 1912 apple crop is too 
large to talk about consuming it by the 
quart or peck, and advocating the more eco- 
nomical way of buying by the box or bar- 
rel, the officials and members of the Inter- 
national Apple Shippers’ Association are 
making good their promise to promote the 
greatest fruit campaign ever conducted in 
the United States. The adopted slogan oi 
the wholesale distributers throughout the 
United States is: 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 

It is not improbable that this will soon 
become a prominently displayed sign at 
nearly every place where apples are sold 
The association is circulating a booklet de 
scribing two hundred and nine Ways of using 
the apple to advantage. After showing that 
the crop of 1912 has run far over 40,000,000 
barrels, the official literature declares tha‘ 
the quality is excellent. Wholesale prices 
are the lowest in many years, and people 
who never ate apples before can now have 
their fill. 


The Texas Nursery Co., Sherman, Tex., 
has opened a branch salesroom in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices. 
etc. may be had on application to Mr 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York. 

















Plant Supports. 


Shipments. 


CALEDONIA, 











Something New in Wood 


TREE LABELS 


Iron or Copper Wire, Printed, Painted or Plain. We 
furnish the standard size of printed tree labels 


PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES 


- : at the same price now paid for those printed on one 
Peach, {Pear,. Plum, Apricot, Roses, side. We also have a NEW BLANK LABEL so wired 
that they cannot drop off. We manufacture Nursery 
Row Markers, Pointed Labels and Green Tapering 

Our Capacity is such that we Guarantee Prompt 


Write for samples and prices giving estimate 


ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO.INC. 


of number wanted 


NEW YORK 
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Federal Horticultural Board Announcements 


Circular of information No. 2 to importers 
of nursery stock, reads as follows: 

As a result of the experience gained dur- 
ing the last two or three months, it has 
seemed advisable to slightly amend the rules 
and regulations for carrying out the Federal 
Plant Quarantine Act. The object of this 
circular is to point out specifically, for the 
information and guidance of importers, the 
changes made in the regulations. 

No material changes are made in Regula- 
tions | to 5, inclusive. 


Reg. 1.—No change. 

Reg. 2.—No material change. 

Reg. 3.—Definition of port of entry added. 
Reg. 4.—Addition of the explanatory words 


“at port of entry’; bonded period to obtain 
permit extended frcm 10 to 20 days; error 
corrected in line S—*‘arrival” changed to 
“entry.” 

Reg. 5.—-Addition of explanatory para- 
graph relating to shipments in bond. 

Reg. 6.—Change to indicate more plainly 
the requirements in force after July 1, 1913, 
in relation to the official inspection certi- 
ficate and limiting the importation of nur- 
sery stock from countries having no provi- 
sion for such official certification, such as 
certain Asiatic and Central and South Amer- 
ican countries. 

Reg. 7.—Made to indicate more explicitly 
the nature cf the cetrificate cf inspection 
Which will be required after July 1, 1913 

Reg. S.—Amended at the suggestion ol 
Customs Bureau, Treasury Department, to 
require the notice of importer or broker to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be transmit- 
ted through the Collector of Customs at port 
of entry. This notice is to be given to the 
collector with other entry papers, and will 
be compared with the invoice and torwarded 
by the collector to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. This will accomplish both the no- 
tice required from the Treasury Department 
io the Secretary of Agriculture and the no- 
tice from the importer to the Secretary o: 

riculture on one blank in one report, and 
will save the importer the labor and cost of 

ailing this report. 

The notice required of the importer to the 
State Inspector must, as is now required, be 
sent by him direct to the proper state 
official. 

Blanks for these two reports—namely, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture through the 
Collector of Customs and to the State In- 
spector—will be furnished by the Collectors 
ot Customs. 

There is added to this regulation an ex- 
}lanatory paragraph in relation to the re- 
quirements of the act governing the reship- 
ment, interstate, of imported nursery stock, 
which has not been inspected at the destina- 
tion reported from the port of entry. 

Reg. 9.—Changed merely to lessen the 
requirements by eliminating some of the in- 
formation originally provided for. A para- 
graph is added, making it possible in the 
obsence of the declaration to deliver the 
goods under bond in the same manner as 
provided for a lacking permit. 

It will be noted that practically all of 
these changes are corrections of errors, ex- 
planatory, or lessening the requirements. 
The only exception is the limitation placed 
upon the importation from countries where 
no inspection certificate is possible, and 
this can be corrected by any of these coun- 
tries wherever commercial possibilities in- 
dicate the need. The limitation will not 
affect ordinary commercial nursery importa- 
tions. 

Demand for Trees Big 

Lodi, Cal.—Nurserymen report that the de- 
mand for fruit trees is greater this season 
than for many years. One dealer claims to 
be selling on an average of 2000 young fruit 
trees daily. There is much activity in wal- 
nut and almond trees for planting, while the 
cherry maintains its popularity. 


Personal 

W. G. Koning, of Kluis & Koning, nursery- 
men of Boskoop, Holland, arrived in New 
York last month by S. S. Caronia, on his 
annual Visit to this country and Canada. He 
will remain until May and can be addressed 
care of Maltus & Ware, 14 Stone street, New 
York. 


Orlando Harriscn, Berlin, Md., delivered 
a lecture on “Propagaticn of Fruit Trees and 
General Nursery Practice,” at the meeting 
of fruit and truck growers, at College Park, 
Md., January 27th. He also conducted a 
den.onstration of budding and gratting. 


L. N. Palmer, Baraboo, Wis., was elected 
president ot the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society at Madison, last month. 

Prof. H. A. Surface, state zcologist ot 
Pennsylvania, has invented a hydrometer 
for testing both the commercial and the 
home-made lime-sulphur solution It is not 
patented. 


Dr. Robert T. Morris, New York, hopes 
that at 65 he may retire from active profes- 
sional life with an annual income of $25,000 
or more from his 200-acre nut orchard near 
Stamford, Conn., not all of which is planted 

The Fresno, Cal., Chamber of Commerce 
has authorized Fred A. Hines, president of 
the International Land company, Clovis, 
Cal., to represent it at a hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in opposition to reducing the 
tariff on citrus fruits. The argument has 
been prepared by George “. Roeding, the 
well-known nurseryman of Fresno, Cal. Por- 
traits of Mr .Hines and of Mr. Roeding ap- 
peared in the “Men of the Hour” series ot 
American Fruits last month 


Henry S. Drinkler, president of Lehigh 
University, Scuth Bethlehem, Pa., is presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Association 


From Various Points 

A Good Investment—George Winezar, 
Morrice, Mick., declares if he had his choice 
between a well-kept apple orchard and an 
orange grove, that for profit he would choose 
the orchard every time. This statement is 
not made rashly, as Mr. Winegar has back- 
ed up this statement by planting 750 new 
apple trees this season. He could have sold 
five times the amount of apples from his 
well-sprayed orchard if he had only had 
them, as he is still receiving orders tor car- 
lots every mail. His crop amounted to 
2,000 bushels. 

California Fruit Frozen—The worst freeze 
in the whole history of Southern California 
occurred last month. But in a few years 
from now, says the Los Angeles Examiner, 
we will be surprised that such a loss could 
have happened; we will be surprised that 
some device, that some system, had not 
been perfected, making the killing frost im- 
possible in its effect upon our citrus fruit. 
For the first time in years smudging in any 
systematic way was recently resorted to, 
and whatever has been saved has been due 
largely to this. But some system more gen- 
eral, more comprehensive, should be devis- 
ed and applied the next time such a frost 
occurs, if that time should ever come, and 
ninety-five per cent. of the crop will be sav- 
ed. Whether this system will be based uu- 
on smudge pots burning crude petroleum or 
upon a system of electric heaters or upon 
a system of overhead spraying, time alone 
will tell, but that something will be found 
by human ingenuity to save such a valuable 
crop is certain. 


If it relates to Nurseries, Arboriculture or 
Commercial Horticulture, look it up in 
“American Fruits.” 

In order to do this, save every issue of the 
Magazine. It is indexed. 


In Transportation Circles 


In the course of business last month the 
J. Van Lindley Co., Pomona, N. C., was ad 
vised by the Southern Railway division 
freight agent at Greensboro, N. C., that nur- 
sery shipments have to be prepaid to get 
the new southern classification rate, aid 
that the three cent valuation clause is elim 
inated. Secretary O. Joe Howard, of th 
Pomona company, argued with the agen 
that it Was only necessary to guarantee pa‘ 
ment. 

The matter was referred to the chairman 
of the transportation committee of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
Charles Sizemcre, Louisiana, Mo., who noti- 
fed Mr. Hcward that he was entirely right. 
Secticn 2 of Rule 24 reads: 

“Freight on which prepayment is requi? 
ed, may, on approval of the general freight 
department of the carrier with which the 
freight originates, be forwarded on the guar 
antee of the shipper that all charges will be 
paid at destination. Fuil explanation to !e 
made cn Way bills.” 

Chairman Sizemore says: “All that is 
necessary to do in such cases is to take up 
with the general freight department of the 
road operating through the nurseryman’s 
station and guarantee by letter or contract 
that charges will be paid on any shipmeni 
that may be refused at destination or for 
other reasons, and by doing this the shij 
ment can be made collect. The Stark Broth- 
ers Company is handling shipments tha 
Way.” 


It is almost an insult to the intelligence 
of the fruit shippers of Western New Yor 
that the Public Service Commission in i 
annual report blames them for failure to 
show consideration of the railroads in this 
section. It is claimed that a number o 
cases showed shippers holding cars for a 
number of days. The Public Service Co 
mission cannot intimidate the shippers with 
it. The fruit growers of Niagara count) 
had an estimated loss of nearly one million 
dollars in fruit through the railroads’ fail- 
ure to supply cars last fall. This hardly 
looks like a case of holding cars. When the 
fruit growers supported the plan for a new 
crossstate steam road the railroads said 
there was not enough business in Niagara 
fruit districts to keep them busy. 


C. M. Grifiing President 


Charleston, S. C.—Representatives of the 
Orchards Company have purchased a tract 
nearly 2000 acres of land in the vicinity, 
where more than 17,000 fig trees have al- 
ready been planted, and 18,000 more will be 
set out this season. The Orchards Company 
will be incorporated with $50,000 capital. 
Mr. C. M. Griffing of Jacksonville, Fla., will 
be president of the new corporation. 


It has been proposed that each citrus fruit 
grower of Florida contribute one cent a box 
on this year’s shipment toward a fund to 
pay the expenses of a committee to Wash- 
ington to fight the proposal of the Fruit Im- 
porters’ Association of New York to put 
citrus fruit on the free list. 
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Big Fruit Operations Around Whittier, Cal. 


through the columns of American Fruits 
to Whittier, Cal., the home of former 
President Emery Albertson, of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen. When a 
little colony of Quakers laid out the poet 
city twenty-five years ago they had visions 


A TTENTION has recently been directed 


of a large and prosperous community, says 
the California Times, and within recent 
years their dream has come true, and now 
more than 7000 perple call this city their 
home. The land purchased for the town- 
site was then known as the John M. Thomas 
ranch and was a big barley field. The price 
paid for the ranch, which comprised 160 
acres, was about $4000. Today Whittier 
has a property Valuation of about $12,000,000 
bank deposits of nearly $3,000,000 and the 
valuation of public buildings is estimated at 
$750,000. Situated fifteen miles from Los 
Angeles on the southern slope of the Puente 
hills, Whittier has an unequaled climate, and 
being free from saloons offers every advant- 
age to the home-seeker. Twenty years ago 
one man could have picked all the citrus 
fruit grown in this locality in two days, 
while today there are more than 4000 acres 
of citrus bearing orchards, producing 1200 


Oregon Grown Trees 


MILTON NURSERY COMPANY 
Wholesale and Retail 
MILTON, OREGON 


SURPLUS APPLE 1 and 2 year, choice 
stock. 1 yr. 3-4 and 4 ft. up grafts; 
4-6 ft. buds leading varieties, Pacific 
Coast Standard grading. 2 YEAR 
1-2—5-8; 5-8—11-16; 11-16 up, 
well branched and stocky, car lots. 
Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Spitzen- 
burg, Yellow Newton (Albermarle 
Pippin), and other standard va- 
rieties. 

Pear in Surplus. LOW FREIGHT RATE 
to EASTERN POINTS in CAR LOTS. 
Our prices will enable Eastern Trade 

to use this stock. General Descriptive 

Catalog. A postal brings it to you. 

Prompt attention given all inquiries. 

Established 1878 


R. B. GRIFFITH, FREDONIA, N. Y 
Successor to Foster @ Griffith 


ROWER of GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 

BERRIES and RASPBERRIES. Just the best for 
wholesale and retail trade, and grown in the very best 
fecality for root growing in the world. 


PEACH TREES ! 


PEACH TREES ! 


cars of truit, bringing the growers $1,500,000 
annually. Most of this fruit is grown in 
the rast Whittier district, where the famous 
Leffingwell ranch and the Murphy ranch, the 
largest lemon orchards in the world are 
located, and the fruit is shipped through the 
Whittier Citrus Association, the La Habra 
Citrus Association and individual growers 
who have established brands. Another one 
of Whittier’s industries is its oil wells, Which 
produce over 3000 barrels of oil a day. It is 
also known as the largest walnut growing 
district in the world and the nuts are hand- 
led through the Whittier Walnut Growers’ 
Association, controlling 2500 acres of groves. 
More than $1,000,000 was paid for the wal- 
nut crop for the last year. 

Because it is almost free from frost the 
Whittier district is especially adapted to 
the growing of citrus trees, and budded 
and seed bed stock is shipped from there 
to all parts of this state and the citrus 
growing sections of Arizona and Texas. The 
King citrus nurseries, the largest exclusive 
citrus nurseries in the state, are located 
there. Besides citrus trees there are also 
extensive walnut and avocado (alligator 
pear) nurseries. Most of the walnut buds 
being taken from the famous “Chase” wal- 
nut tree, a variety immune from blight, 
and the alligator pear buds from the Wood- 
worth tree, from which more than $2000 
worth of buds were taken from the single 
tree last year. Besides its oil, walnut and 
citrus growing industries, Whittier has an 
extensive vegetable growing business and 
sends more than 100 cars of vegetables to 
the eastern market each year. 


New Nursery Company 

The Duncan-Hesseltine Fruit and Nursery 
Co., is the name of a new stock company 
just organized in Peru, Neb, The new con- 
pany will take over the business of the Peru 
Nursery Co., which has been run by Messrs. 
R. B. and J. R. Duncan, and of the fruit 
growing firm known as Duncan, Hesseltine 
& Ogg, and will operate both under one 
management. Each has been a paying busi- 
ness in the past, and combining them will 
lessen the cost of management while it will 
materially increase the output of each line 
of business. The new company is capital- 
ized at $22,800, divided into 228 shares of 
$100 each, and the property turned into this 
new company consists of all the nursery 
stock, leases and real property of the old 
nursery company, and the eighty-acre farm 
of J. Grant Hesseltine, northwest of town, 
most of which is suitable for nursery stock 
or fruit growing. 

At a meeting of the organizers the fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: J. R. 
Duncan, president and manager of the nur- 


ONE YEAR APPLE WHIPS ! 


One-year and June Buds 


PLENDID stock sold at live and let-live prices. 


Our facilities 


for growing stock are such that we cannot be undersold. 


Very low prices in carlots 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 


sery; R. B. Duncan, vice-president; Ray W 
Hesseltine, secretary and manager of the 
fruit growing and marketing department; 
W. M. Ogg, R. B. Duncan and Mrs. Dora 
Hesseltine, directors. The majority of the 
stock will be held by these. 


Travels Abroad 

Continued from Page 36 
largest of these trees is directly in front ol 
the Metrapole Hotel and is 19 feet in cir- 
cumference four feet from the ground. Trees 
which have been planted to replace the 
old ones, which have died out, are fine spe 
cimens, in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred years old and were from seven to 
eight feet in circumference. Among the 
trees which are very largely used for avenue 
planting in many resorts of Switzerland, are 
the European Sycamore and the European 
Horse Chestnut. Wherever you go, these 
trees and the Linden, are cut so as to pre- 
sent a flat, fan-shaped top and the method 
of pruning creates the densest kind of a 
shade over the walks used by pedestrians. 
Fine specimens of the Sequoia Gigantea are 
to be seen in large gardens, not only in 
Switzerland, but in almost every other coun- 
try which I visited, but the Sequoia Semper- 
virens was, for some strange reason, only 
rarely seen. 








The Jewell 
Nursery Co. 


Lake City, Minn. 


Established 1868 1500 Acres 


Specialties for Spring 1913 
Norway and Carolina Poplar. 2-3, 
3-4, 4-5, 5-6, v-3, d-10, 10-12 feet, 


Box Elder, Ash, Elm Seedlings—all 
sizes 


American Basswood and Soft Maple 
Trees. 


100,000 Currants, red and white 


75,000 McIntosh, Jonathan, Bell- 
flower, Winesap, etc. 2 year, fine 
stock. 


Three year applein all Hardy Varieties. 
Three year Crab. 
Yellow Dogwood, Snowball, 
Hydrangea 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 
LET US PRICE YOUR GENERAL 
WANT LIST 




















APPLES, one year grafts and buds 
Also few kinds of two year old apple 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 
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VITTORIO SGARAVATTI 


BENEDETTO SGARAVATTI 




















LUIGI SGARAVATTI 


Sgaravatti Brothers, Leading Nurserymen In Plain of the Po, Italy 


At Saonara, Padua, Italy 

The nursery firm of Sgaravatti Brothers 
at Saonara, Padua, Italy, was established in 
1820 in a small way by the grandfathers of 
the present owners. In 1860 the business 
was incorporated under the ownership and 
management of Antonio Sgaravatti, Luigi 
Sgaravatti and Benedetto Sgaravatti. After 
the death of the first named, his sons Vit- 
torio Sgaravatti, chairman of Italian Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Amedo Sgaravatti 
and Carlo Sgaravatti entered in the owner- 
ship. 

Approximately 200 acres are devoted to 
the business, at Saonara in the vicinity of 
Padua, with fruit and forest seedlings, roses, 
vines, fruit trees and ornamental shrubs, 
while considerable stock of deciduous trees, 
conifers and Magnolias has been grown at 
Vigonovo in the Province of Venice and S 
Angelo in the Department of Piove di Sacco 


APPLE SEED 


A supply of nice fresh seed from 1912 crop 
F. H. McFARLAND 
Hyde Park Vermont 


A fine block of Carolina Poplar, from 1 1-2 in. 
to 2 1-2 in. caliper, for sale cheap. On leased 
land and must be removed this spring. 

JAMES TRUITT & SONS, 
CHANUTE, KAN. 


| FALL BEARING 


All of the several nurseries are situated 
in the plain of the Po, which is considered 
the most fertile country of Europe. Favor- 
able climate and rich, easy soil make this 
place a country with great horticultural 
facilities, even without watering for which 
there is no arrangement. The populous 
country has plenty of workmen the num- 
ber of which during the seeding season be- 
sides the ordinary garden staff arise to 300 
persons. 

Roses and vines are grown as a specialty 
and the great collection of the latter at- 
tracted the attention of the United States 
Department of Agriculture which imported 
vines of the best Italian varieties for dis- 
semination in the States. 

The company has a seed branch for the 
export of Italian products such as decidu- 
ous and conifer tree seeds, alsike, clover, 


Italian ray-gras, and others. 


Opportunity in Mexico 

There ought to be a strong demand for 
nursery stock as the result of action by 
legislatures of the states of Colima and 
Vera Cruz, in Mexico, in offering cash prizes 
for fruit growing. Growers of fine grapes, 
wild grapes and Mizpam cherries will be 
encouraged by a reward of $10 for each 
hectare which shall be planted and culti- 
vated with these fruits. The money will 
be paid to the first grower who shall har- 
vest a crop and only one prize will be given 

Any person who shall plant 190,000 cocoa 
nut palms will receive a prize of $20,000 as 
soon as his trees are in production. Small 


STRAWBERRIES 


| 7 Largest stock of Americus, Francis, Superb and Productive 


Fort, Etc. 





Fall Bearing Strawberries in the country. Low in price but high 
in quality. Large stock of all standard varieties consisting of over 
44 varieties. Such as Pataxonia, Helen Davis, Chesapeake, Gov. 


St. Regis, and other varieties of Raspberries, Blackberries, Aspar- 
agus and Rhubarb Roots. 


Write for Catalogue and Trade List, now ready 


1,000,000 3 year old Asparagus roots. 


BRADLEY BROTHERS, | suite 10 and 12 Bell Building 


MAKANDA, 


ILLINOIS 


fruit growers will be rewarded in proportion 
for each thousand trees in production. The 
prize will be given once only. 

Persons owning suburban lands or other 
small properties in the state who shall have 
four or more palm trees in production, plant- 
ed after the promulgation of the law, will 
be exempt from one-half of the direct taxes 
during a period of five years 

It is thought that the law will act as an 
incentive to both native and foreign land 
owners to plant fruit trees which will in 
the future be a source of profit both to them 
and to the state 

United States nurserymen might pro! 
ably communicate with the authorities in 
the Mexican states named and learn to 
whom propositions could be made. 

The Fresno, Cal., Nursery Co. has closed 
a contract calling for the delivery of more 
than thirty thousand fig trees to the Cali- 
fornia Farms Produce Co. before 114. 


F. DELAUNAY, 
ANGERS, FRANCE 


Extensive grower of Fruit Tree Stocks, Young 
Forest and Ornamental Plants; Tree Stocks; 
Evergreen and Deciduous Plants; Rose Stocks, 
etc., for Nursery Planting. Best grading and 
packing. 

We handle your order, large or small, in fine shape 


Want lists invited. 
For all information as to stock, prices, etc., address 


Cc. H. WEBER, American Agent, 
GREENFIELD, IND. 


SURPLUS ROSES 


We have a Large Stock of Extra Fine 
H. P. and Climbing Roses at Low Prices 


CALL’S NURSERIES, 


PERRY, OHIO 


PEACH SEED 

WE have a few hundred bushels of small 
North Carolina Naturals, collected in the 
mountains and foothills, crop of 1912. 


AMOOR RIVER PRIVET. 12 to 18 and 18 to 24 inch: 
~ a Thunbergii Barberry and California Privet: 
all sizes. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 
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A. A N. Committee on Tarifi 

Chairman Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y., 
of the Committee on Tariff of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, announces the 
members of the committee as follows: Wil 
liam Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; Abner Hoopes, 
West Chester, N. Y.; J. H. Dayton, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, 
Pa.; Theo. J. Smith, Geneva, N. Y.; E. 8. 
Weich, Shenandoah, Iowa; W. C. Reed, Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; W. P. Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; 
F. H. Stannard, Ottawa, Kansas; J. W. Hill, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


EVERYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE 
GROWN AND EXPORTED BY 
KALLEN & LUNNEMANN, BOSKOOP-HOLLAND 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Peonies; Handy Phlox, Con- 
ifers, Blue Spruce, White Fir, Magnolias, Lilacs, Hy- 
drangea, P. G., Bush and Standard, Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, Fruit Stocks, etc. 


Rare Chance to Lease, For term 7 
with option to buy, old established nursery business in 
central Mississippi valley. Can give possession March 
Ist. Applicant should have some money or credit to 
operate business. Full particulars on request. 


Address L, care this magazine. 








36th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


SPRING OF 1913 


We offer a Complete Line of Nursery 
Stock Consisting of 


Cherry, Peach, 
Gooseberry, 
Maple Norway, 
Maple Silver, 


Apple, Pear, Pium, 
Grape, Currant, 
Small Fruits, 
Maple Schwedlerii, 
Poplar Carolina, Poplar Volga, 
Elm American, Sycamore Orientai, 
Sycamore American, Mountain Ash, 


Box Alder, Althea, Hydrangea, 
Barberries, Syringas, Weigelias, 
Clematis, Honey Suckle, Wistaria, 
Ampelopsis, Roses, Evergreens, 


California Privet, Buxus, Weeping Trees, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 
Black Locust Seedlings, Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 





Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 


see us or write. 


J. K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 
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Incorporations 

The Atlantic Nursery Co., Berlin, Md., has 
been organized and incorporated to grow a 
iull line of nursery products. It will erect 
propagating houses, for bedding stock, 
shrubbery, etc. It has purchased the busi- 
ness and stock of the Peninsula Nurseries, 
D. W. Babcock, proprietor, and also 165 
acres cf land for nursery purpcses, in addi- 
tion to what they are now carrying. The 
company’s specialty will be the production 
of material for forestry and ornamental 
planting, seedlings of all varieties for trans- 
planting and lining out. D. W. Babcock 
beccmes manager and secretary of the com- 
pany; Robert J. Strowell is the president 
and treasurer. 

Jersey Mountain Orchard Company, of 
Ridgedale, W. Va., orchard and nursery; 
capital stock, $30,000. Incorporators, Robert 
M. Washington, Green Spring, W. Va., 
Stanley G. Sneathen, Three Churches, W 
Va.; William T. Washington, Springfield, W. 
Va.; Tasker G. Lowndes, Cumberland, Md., 
and Riberdeau Annan, Frestburg, Md. 

Big Wells Farming and Nursery Company, 
of Big Weus, Dimmitt County, Texas; cap- 
ital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: J. E. 
Franklin, St. Louis; M. E. Leming, William 
McMurray, Big Wells; F. W. Mally, Crystal 
City. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Numerous instances in which subscribers 
did not receive their copies of the January 
issue of “American Fruits” were brought to 
our attention last month. In all cases re- 
ported duplicate copies were sent out. 

This magazine is mailed on the last day 
of the month preceding date of issue. if it 
does not come to hand promptly, the pub- 
lishers should be notified. 

The complaints last month were from 
points in the Middle West and their insist- 
ence was a healthy sign of the importance 
attached to a perusal of every copy of this 
magazine. 

Daily shipments of fruit trees for plant- 
ing in El Dorado county, California, are be- 
Among the 
shipments recently received were 3,872 Gros 


ing received in Placerville. 


prunes, 71 Bartlett pears, 1,000 D’Anjou 
pears, 1,290 Winter Nelis pears, 375 apples, 
723 peaches and 100 French prunes. 


State and Private Nurseries 


Continued from Page 48 
Your committee desires to express its 
appreciation of the courtesy extended by 
State Commissioners, Foresters and the 
owners of private nurseries for the data and 
information kindly submitted to it, and hope 
that the consideration of this subject by the 
association may result in harmonious re- 
lations between the Forestry Department of 
the Government, each of the states and those 
engaged in the business, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all. 
FREDERICK W. KELSEY, 
H. H. CHAPMAN, 
H. R. BRISTOL, 
Committee. 


















RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


Pat'd June 2, 1903. 


RHODES MFG. CO., 
523 S. DIVISION AVE . GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


"THE only 


runer 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express charges 
on all orders. 
Write for 
circular and 
prices. 
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Prospective Industries 

A date growing industry worth $60,000,- 
000 a year will be established in southwest- 
ern United States as the result of experi- 
mental work by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, according to statements to the House 
Committee on Experiments in the Agri- 
cultural Department by Dr. B. T. Galloway, 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Dr. 
Galloway said he believed, dates, figs, olives 
and like products would become valuable ad- 
ditions to the crop output of the United 
States. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 


Golden Queen, St. Regis, Herbert, 
Eaton Perfection, Syracuse, Cuthbert, 
Early King and Marlboro, (Reds) 
Columbian and Haymaker, (purple), 
Gregg, Kansas, Cumberland and Plum 
Famer, (black )—also in 


BLACKBERRY PLANTS 


loffer Blowers," Eldorado and 
Mercereau. 


Also 2,000,000 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


40 Leading Varietits including my 
“Hundred Dollar” and “Moneymaker.” 


100 Fine, Straight—8 to 10 Feet 


SCHWEDLERI MAPLES 


1 raised this stock for the wholesale 
trade, and want your order. Write 
your want to 


WICK HATHAWAY 
Madison, Lake Co. OHIO 


RFFS PLANTS 


Equal to Any 
on the Market 


&® 


Small Fruit Plants our specialty for 25 years 


100,000 Transplanted Raspberry, Blackberry 
and Dewberry plants, fine for critical trade. 


Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Horseradish, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc. Hardwood cuttings 
and layers in large quantities. See our whole- 
sale list before placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 


Silver Maple, California Privet and 
Purple Leaf Berberry in car lots. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 


NOTICE 
To all American Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
desiring to_keep in touch with commercial horti- 
culture in England and the continent of Europe. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 
Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
{mpartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage yearly. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, py nee 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 
Established 1883 


A. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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CTIVE preparations have been in pro- ; 
A gress for the annual convention of ai Railroad Rates 
American Associaticn of Nurserymen a Hall has been negotiating with . 
in Portland, Oregon. next June the Transcontinental association in an en. ic 
So thoroughly has American Fruits kept con cr to get most favorable railroad rates t] 
its readers informed regarding this conven rhe summer tourist round trip rate of F 
tion that now that the Eastern nurserymen about $42.50 from Chicago will be available . 
have decided upon the Chicago, Burlington aay wes What is desired is a special ex. na 
& Quincy railroad from Chicago to St. Paul cursion rate Which would make a saving of Ce 
and the Northern Pacific railroad from St 7.00 On the round trip from Chicago. There ro 
Paul to Portland; and the chairman of the is such a rate already scheduled, but it is ‘ 
entertainment committee, J. B. Pilkington, r June 1-4, ten days too early for the nur. .. 
of Portland, has practically decided upon serymen’s use An endeavor is now being ; 
the Oregon hotel as the headquarters for nade to secure an extension of this rate for $9 
the convention, it is only necessary to turn ten days ead 
to the files of American Fruits to find com- Plans are under way to get nurserymen a 
plete descriptions of this great scenic route, together in special cars from the East, South dit 
profusely illustrated. In the August issue a and Middle West, with the idea of having 
full-page engraving in sepia depicted a these meet in Chicago to go west in one 
birds-eye view of the city of Portland. In train . 
the September, November and December is- Special Cars and Special Train ind 
sues were descriptive articles on the trip Marsden B. Fox, of the Rochester Litho. an 
the nurserymen will take, with illustrations graphing Company, Rochester, N. Y., is ar- er 
of scenes along the two railroads named, : ranging a party of the Eastern nurserymen cor 
and on Page 51 of the September issue was Pa: ene tanta mega ge gO for a special car out of Rochester, the New cul 
presented an engraving of the Oregon hotel York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New and 
with the caption: “Ready for the Nursery for one person with bath, $2 to $4: for two England nurserymen to join this party at latu 
Conventions next June.” Two other nursery persons with bath, $3 to $6. Mr. Pilkington Rochester; also nurserymen of Western ™ s 
associations will meet in Portland on the is enthusiastic and optimistic regarding New York. As early as January 22d Mr. Foy ! 
same dates. every prospect for the convention had favorable replies from twenty nursery: a 
Therefore the readers of this magazine : ticu 
are fully prepared for the announcements ine, 
that will soon be received from those who tree 
are actively at work on details of the trip. — 
Oregon Hotel Headquarters 
Secretary Hall has received word from 
Chairman Pilkington that the Oregon hotel 
which. will be completed this month will be 
in fine running order by June and will af- 
ford every facility for the members of the 
American Association. There is a palatial 
auditorium for the meetings and there is 
ample room on the mezzanine floor for the 
exhibits. Both of these accommodations 
will be free to the members—a welcome de 
change from the experience at the Boston 
convention. 
Hote! Rates 
Hotel rates at the Oregon for the conven- . : 4 
tion are announced as follows: Room for pa esihhy 0 tal ata 
one person without bath, $1.50 to $2; for f.* Pee Ss 
two persons without bath, $2.50 to $3. Room 
Coaching in Gardiner Canyon, Yellowstone Nat’! Park 
men for this party. He has suggested to 
Henry B. Chase, Huntsville, Ala., that the 
port t 


Southern nurserymen meet at Memphis for anole 
, 2 la 

a special car to run to Chicago; and tion, 

Frank A. Weber, Nursery, Mo., that the Mid- direct 


dle Western nurserymen in a special car | alter 
join the nurserymen’s train enroute. [—", 
s. 

More Details To Be Arranged annual 

Januar 


A number of details are yet to be arrang- 4» the 
ed. At present the outlook is for a rate of ag can 


about $95 for the round trip for the Eastern , acts ar 
nurserymen out of Rochester. This will be —_ gi 
ee > > : nent o 

reduced .50 if the sp xcursion rate 1s 4 
$7.50 if pecial e appoint 
secured. amount 
The convention dates at Portland are June | and ge; 
18, 19, 20. ot horti 
or unde 
uty con 


If it relates to Nurseries, Arboriculture OF  provigg 
Commercial Horticulture, look it up /” | necessa 





“American Fruits.” prescrib 
f the get! hor 
. In order to do this, save every issue © Pore 
North Coast Limited Leaving St. Paul Magazine. It Is indexed. elieen" 
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Down the Pacific Coast 
Undoubtedly many nurserymen who at- 
ith tend the Portland convention of the Amer- 
an en ican Association in June will desire to take 
1 rates the trip down the coast to Sacramento, San 
‘ate o Francisco, Riverside and Los Angeles, re- 
' turning Via Salt Lake City, Grand Junction, 
aan Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek and Den- 
lal eX- ver. It is stated that Eastern nurserymen 
ving o can do this at an added cost of $15 for rail- 
rhere road fare 
From Salt Lake City a five days’ side 
it it 18 | trip may be made to Yosemite Park for 
he nur- $50 

eing It should be understood that the rate of 
ate for $96.30 for the round trip from Rochester 
to Portland and the rate of $125.30 for the 
round trip from New York city to Portland 
erymen provide for return “by the same or any other 


direct route.” 


Oregon Inspection Bill 





—— 








in one 
A bill calculated to place the horticultural 
n industry of Oregon under state supervision 
Litho and creating the office of State Commission- MARSDEN B. FOX, Rochester, N. Y 
> . » N.Y. 
is ar- er of Horticulture has been prepared by a Chairman Eastern Delegation, A. A. N 
,» A. ALN. 
erymen committee appointed by the Oregon Horti- O he O 

ym iat 7 : ne of the Orange co y, Ce é 
1e New cultural Society at its last annual meeting ; . sol — Se. Se 

: : ; ; growers recently delivere is packing 
d New and will be submitted to the Oregon Legis- ; = Se eee 

: samen house a 120-sack load of walnuts which 
arty at : showed a valuati ‘ — , 

: - - one . . — § } aluation > ‘ 000 
Vestern Section 7 reads: The State Commissioner ee * epgrentmatety 91 z 
ir Bo of Horticulture shall have power and it shall Ricl He ieee ee 

OE | ne uae dene: tichmond, Bridesmaid, Bride and Sun- 
ursery- “(a) To enforce the laws and foster hor- burst Roses carried off all first prizes at 
, ticultural interest of the state. (b) Exam- the Portland, Ore., flower show, while Pink 
ine, upon request, specimens of fruit, fruit Killarney White Killarney Lady Hilling- 
trees, plants, nursery stock, ornamental i i sa : Sted oe 
shrubbery and trees and other horticultural don and some Richmond held the second 
plants or produce submitted to him, and re- place. 
* 
‘ 
Lf ad Dz G 
. , SEES RE ree —_ - 
Li law EC ma 
mie en Wwat:7\¢ 
; a ~ 
ted to Totem Pole, Pioneer Place, Seattle, Wash. 
at the - 
ris for port to the applicant the result of such ex- r 
a © amination. (c) Formulate rules and regula- be 
un tions for the guidance ; instruct. advis 
‘a ‘ suldance and instruct, advise, ; 
e Mid- direct and supervise the inspectors herein- a 
al car , alter provided. (d) Hear and decide ap- 
@Peals from orders and decisions of inspec- 
tors. (e) The commissioner must make an 
annual report on or before the first day of 
a January each year to the appointive board 
. of of the state, concerning the same as nearly j 
ate as Can be ascertained; also a report as to all ) 
astern , acts and proceedings taken by him or under 
vill be him, giving the names and terms of employ- 
rate is ment of all deputies, clerks and inspectors ' 
appointed and acting under him, and the 
amounts in detail paid out by or under him, I 
e June = and generally report all matters of interest 
ot horticulture coming within his knowledge 
or under his observation. (f) Appoint a dep- 
— uty commissioner and inspectors as herein 
provided. (g) Formulate a specific and 
up in hecessary State quarantine regulation and 
ae what is a menace or harmful to 

of the den’ horticultural interests of the state. (h) 

erform such other duties as may be pre be>- 


Scribed by law. 
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Cost of Frost Fighting 


To show what it costs to fight frosts on a 
0U-acre orchard the report of a company lo- 
cated at Santa Paula, Cal., may be cited in 


connection With the frost of 1911 

lowlands an 
and fifty-six 
the acre A night 
the orchard whose 
duty it Was to watch the thermometers in 
the coldest and arouse the 
manager of the ranch whenever the mercury 
reached 30 dekrees. Firing was begun with 
the first formation of ice in the coldest spots 
It was found that it easier to maintain 
a temperature of 30 degrees than to restore 
the heat after the mercury had once fallen 
much below that point Usually only every 
alternate pot was lighted early in the night, 


had n its 


This 
equipment of 
two-gallon oil 
watchman Was 


company 
112 
pots to 


kept in 


coal baskets 


assistant 


spots 


was 


and these sometimes proved sufficient, but 
in case the conditions warranted, the re- 
maining pots were lighted later. In this 
case the extra equipment saved the crop. 
Other factors which contributed to the suc- 
cessful outcome were the organization of 
the firing force of sixty men into efficient 


squads, each under a foreman, and the pro- 
vision of a huge concrete storage tank for 
oil so that all the pots could be quickly fill- 
ed from tank wagons. Firing was practiced 
thirteen consecutive nights on this ranch. 
The manager states that there was consum- 
ed during the thirteen nights of firing 45,000 
gallons of distillate, 500 gallons engine dis- 





tillate, 1,400 gallons crude oil for lighting 
coal baskets, and 125 tons of coal. For a 
total expense of $4,726.00, including labor, 


the crop was saved on 225 acres of lemons. 


Felix & Dykhuis Change 


Balen & 
Dykhuis, 


By combining the firm of A. van 
Company with that of Felix & 
Boskoop, Holland, the latter has greatly en- 
nurseries Mr. Alb. van Balen, 
favorably known all 
Europe, has become a member of the 
of Felix & Dykhuis, and through this trans- 


larged its 


whose name is over 


firm 


action it is believed that it will be great 
ly benefited Mr. J. Dykhuis can now de- 
vote all his time to his American trade 
Mr. Alb. van Balen will take care of the 
European trade and Mr. B. B. C. Felix will 
devote all his time and energy to the nur- 
sery department Mr. Dykhuis expects to 
arrive in New York in the latter part ol 


March. 


Dr. A. R. Johnson, of Chicago, has pur 
chased a forty-acre orchard of H. Hendrick, 
near Roswell, N. M. 


$750 per acre. 


The consideration was 








Hotel Gearhart, Clatsop Beach, Ore. 
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Large Southern Pecan Groves 
Editor American Fruits: 

We notice in your last issue a notice of 
some company in Texas which is to have 
planted 1000 acres of pecan groves on which 
they are going to plant 121,000 trees. Either 
you have not enough land or too many trees. 
From ten to twenty trees per acre is the 
usual number planted. 

You also speak of it going to be the largest 
in the country. We are interested in the 
North Florida Pecan Company which has 
about 900 acres planted near Monticello, 
Florida, about half of which is five years 
old. There is also another company at Mon- 
ticello which had 1200 acres planted last 
year and we do not know how many they 
planted this year. The Empire-Georgia Pe- 
can Co. of Albany, Ga., in another month 
will have not less than 2000 acres planted 
to pecans and it may be even more than 
that. Prof. Craig was president of both the 
above concerns. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Nursery (iets Rare Collection 
Editor American Fruits: 

Several months ago H. C. Warner ol 
Mitchell, S. D., probably the oldest horticul- 
turist in the state of South Dakota, in 
point of years of residence, passed away 
He left as a legacy probably the largest 
collection of-named varieties of Gladiolus. 
Peonies and Iris in the United States and 
possibly in the world. This collection con- 
sisted of 352 named varieties of Gladiolus, 
347 named varieties of Peonies, and 136 
named varieties of Iris. This was the result 
of a great many years of careful work by 
Mr. Warner and is a very valuable collec- 
tion. 

On January 17th this collection was sold 
at public auction at Mitchell, S. D., and it 
was the good fortune of our company to 
purchase the entire lot. These will all be 
moved to Yankton in the spring and placed 
in our trial grounds; there will be about 
5000 plants of the Peony, about 3200 of the 
Gladiolus, and 500 of the Iris. 

GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO. 
D. B. Gurney, Sec-Treas. 
Yankton, S. D., Jan. 21, 1913. 


Back Numbers Wanted 
We have inguiries for the following back 
numbers of American Fruits: Vol. XI, No. 6; 
Vol. XIV, No. 14; Vol. XV, Nos. 2, 4, 6; In- 
dexes of Vols. IX, X, XI, XII. 
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Obituary 


James W. McNary 

James W. McNary, Dayton, O., died at his 
home December 31, 1912, after an illness of 
bronchitis for four months. He went to Day- 
ton thirty-two years ago and had been in 
the nursery business since, formerly with 
the Hoover & Gaines Company. In later 
years he devoted his attention to orna- 
mental planting and landscape gardening. 
He was proprietor of the Dayton and Xenia 
Nursery. For four years he was the presi- 
dent of the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association. 
Mr. McNary was bcrn in Harrison county, 
Ohio, March 1, 1857. He is survived by his 














JAMES W. McNARY 


widow and three children the oldest of 
whom is thirteen. Mr. McNary was known 
for his good business qualities and his hon- 
orable dealings with everyone ;and he was 
respected not only by his business friends 
but also by a large number of friends and 
acquaintances in church and social circles. 
Such a man reflects the highest credit upon 
the trade which was honored by his member- 
ship. 





Horticultural Society Meetings 
Continued from Page 45 
Russell, Mo.; “Ozark Orcharding,” by Louis 
Erb, Cedar Gap, Mo. A general discussion 
of matters of interest to the members was 
then held and many interesting items were 
taken up and settled. Dr. W. L. Howard of 
the agricultural college at Columbia, Mo., 
gave an interesting and instructive talk on 


February, 1913 


“Orchard Management,” a subject in which 
many of the members of the association are 
largely interested. Dr. Howard's talk was 
interrupted many times by questions asked 
him regarding points of interest which he 
brought out in his speech, and the discus- 
sion of these questions was indicative of 
the endeavor of the members of the asso- 
ciation to improve the limited time in se- 
curing as much information as possible of 
this absorbing and important subject. 


Oldest in the South 

The thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the Georgia Horticultural Society, the oldest 
society of the kind in the South, met Janu- 
ary 16 at the State College of Agriculture, 
with President R. C. Berkmans, of Augusta, 
presiding and Secretary T. H. McHatton, of 
the state college, at his desk. 

From Florida, Tennessee and South Caro- 
lina came experts in orchard lines to be on 
the program. 

One of the most interesting features ol 
the meeting was an exhibit of more than 
150 varieties of fruits, nuts and vegetables. 
Fifty varieties of apples from nearly as 
many states were shown and sixteen trays 
were on exhibit showing the modern western 
way of packing apples. Fifty varieties of 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons—some monster 
lemons raised in Athens—limes and other 
citrous fruit were shown and there were 
forty varieties of pecans. 

Prof. Keffer, of the University of Ten- 
nessee, in a paper on “Summer Pruning of 
Peaches,” and an illustrated address on the 
Japanese persimmon, by Prof. H. H. Hume, 
of St. Mary’s, Fla., were features of the first 
day's program. 


Death of Thomas V. Munson 

As we go to press word is received of the 
death of Thomas V. Munson, oneof the most 
prominent nurserymen and viticulturists in 
this country, at his home in Denison, Texas, 
aged 70 years. He was honored by United 
States and foreign governments for special 
research in horticulture. 


Unique Reforesting Idea 

At the tariff hearing before the ways and 
means committee of the house of Represent- 
atives, replying to Congressman Harrison, 
Irving Rouse said that he did not object to 
putting seedling evergreens on the free list, 
but he wanted it specified that they should 
not be over two years old. At present, he 
said, trees twenty years old were imported 
as seedlings. Mr. Harrison thought that 
would help reforest the country, but Mr. 
Rouse said the country couldn’t be reforested 
with trees twenty years old. 
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SALE NURSERIES of 


Established 1847. 


Sole American Agents: 





FOREST TREES 


SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


In quantities, for retimbering or lining out. Healthy 
Stocks from the very extensive and well kept WHOLE- 


fl. H. PEIN, Halstenbek, Germany 


For latest tradelist and all other inquiries address our 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 
NEW YORK 
P. 0. Box 752, or 31 Barclay Street 

















W. T. HOOD & CO. 


“Old Dominion Nurseries” 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Growers of a General Line of 
HIGH GRADE NURSERY STOCK 


Offer for SPRING 1913 Peach, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
California Privet 1 and 2 year, extra fine. Send us 
your list for quotetions. 


Established 1866 
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Heikes- estes. Tease 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Huntsville, Ala. 


For the Spring Trade of 1913 
We Offer 


Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches, Roses, Pecans, and 
Magnolia Grandifolia 


BLO vs 
RasaKe 


In Large Quantities as Usual 





See Our Price List for Particulars. 


T. J. O'HARA, Mgr., Huntsville, Ala. 


Address, 


Vincennes Nurseries 
W.C. REED, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 


We Are Pleased to Offer for Spring 1913 


CHERRY TWO YEAR, all leading sour varieties 

CHERRY ONE YEAR, general list leading sorts, sour and sweet 
PEACH ONE YEAR, 30 varieties 

APPLE TWO YEAR, all grades 

APPLE ONE YEAR, cut backs, very strong 

SILVER MAPLE, all grades 


Can furnish the above in Car Load lots or less. Also Pear, 
Plum, Quince, Compass Cherry, Currants, Gooseberry. 
Catalpa Speciosa and Ornamentals in good assortment. 


Please submit List of Wants for Prices 
Personal Inspection Invited 


The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 


A LIMITED STOCK OF 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


Ferest Tree 
Trade 


and would advise placing orders early fer seedlings. 
Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. | 


Sparta, Kentucky 





NURSER YMEN’ 'S STATIONARY ] 
HANDLE KNIVES 


\\ 


We sell the best Knives offered for the mor 
Every Knife warranted 
i 
= | 
| 
1 P ! 
P ach ( ts Per dc $ ) | 
+ ; ts Per d 1 5 
} s i 
’ 
F h 75 ents rd $ 5 
N nen's $ s i 


Lithographing Company 
Rochester, N. Y | 


BTochester 
22 Elizabeth St., 














in stock that is ctrtatiy first 
class, for winter shipment: 


We offer the Trade 


APPLE: 1 in. up, 3-4—1 in., 5-8—3-4 in., and smaller 
grades. Long on commercial sorts. 
CHERRY: 1 in. up, 3-4—1 in., and all smaller grades. 

Specially attractive proposition on Cherry in 
car lots. 
PEACH: 1 year and June buds. 
PEAR: Long on Kieffer and Garber, all grades. 
FIGS, JAPAN PERSIMMON, MULBERRY, GRAPE, 
EVERGREENS, SHADE TREES, CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


Your want list will be appreciated. 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY COMPANY, | 
J. R. MAYHEW, Pres. WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS | 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
WE Offer for SPRING 1913 


APPLE—1 and 2 year PEAR—1 and 2 year 

PEACH—A fine lot of smooth ASPARAGUS—1 and 2 year 
trees in good assortment CALIFORNIA PRIVET—1, 2 
of varieties and 3 yr., or carload lots; 

CHERRY—1 and 2 year fine bushy plants 


ORIENTAL PLANES, CAROLINA POPLARS, NORWAY MAP- 
LES, SILVER MAPLES 

AMERICAN ELMS AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL STOCK. 


SEND IN A LIST OF YOUR WANTS 
WANTS 


We want small Evergreens and Shrubs for transplanting— 
What can you offer? 





The Best Tree Digger on Earth 





STAR K 
IMPROVED 
TREE 


DIGGER 
(PATENTED) 









LIFTER 







stantly Adjustable. 
Strong,LIGHTEST Draft 





Write for Descriptive Circular and: Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies | 
LOUISIANA MO. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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| Fill Your Spring Orders with | 
| ° 
| Harrison Trees and Plants 
You have spent a good many years in building up your business; you have 
} put lots of hard work and many long hours in winning success and gaining a 
: reputation as a reliable nurseryman. But do you know you can injure your 
1 reputation, impair your success, pull down the business, by one or two false 
moves? 
One order filled with under sized trees; one shipment of stock that is a little 
{ “off color,”’ a promise to ‘‘deliver next week’’ when you don’t know where to get 
| the stock called for; these are the things that break down the business that you 
have built up. 
1 But there is a way tc keep your business, and make it grow bigger every 
I | year. Fill your orders with the best stock you can get—trees with healthy, 
fibrous roots; sturdy, clean trunks, and well-formed tops. Ship when promised, 
and pack the stock so it will carry and reach the buyer in first-class shape. 
We can help you in all these things. Our trees will meet every test; we pack 
everything carefully and right; we ship quickly, in most cases the day the order 
comes in. Let us show you how to keep your business on the up-grade. This surplus list is all Harrison grown, and 
Harrison grade—ask us about it, or about other stock you need for spring. We will answer by first mail. 
’ APPLE, (budded)—two-year APPLE, (budded) one-year 
: lin. 11-16 in. ain. Sin. é in. 11-16in. fin. 4 in. i in. 
} Baldwin 400 6-7ft. S6ft. 4-5ft. B4ft. 2dft. 6-7ft. 5-6ft. 4-5ft. 34ft. 23ft. 1-2 ft. 
Ben Davis............ 1200 1000 700 200 100 BEPERD 4 +p 0024000: ~~ oa oe oC 
CMD ocd 7 0x0 400 = 90s 40 3 ~~ pebee ; 100 48630006 «100—~St«*SS; 
i Hi Gravenstein ......... 500 250 200 100 100 Earl y Harvest __...... 307 1700 100 600 30 r 
! Hubbardston ......... 200 Shem: lalallala = = ; ° 
J th 300 200 eae 200 15 20 209 
y OOASSED .---+5 «>> on i” * Fourth July ...... ; 300 740 Juv 200 
a Pippin ......... = p. B ee 500 740 8000 4000 1501 1000 
t N W.G otc allt 1000 . 500 Grimes Golden ....... 5 1500 1000 1000 50 
PWS os parte 500 20 : Gravenstein .......... 5v0 68) 
) Ae ETS 2 cay eceees 300 150 Hubbardston. ....... 300 «©8380 8 500 =. 00 
Red Asteache Neneanes- 50 850 SOMGINOR 6.556 ssde sees 250 3000 8000 5000 2500 
| Stark WERSROR -<:-+:- 1500 500 700 | SRR ERR 100 «350 800 «6400 §=200 
Nadella iabbiae 1000 100 M. B. Twig he 300 «1:00 200 10-1000 
SGERD + 2000: ccccsece ; Mo. Pippin........... 3)» 10 100 25 
Yellow Transparent... 1000 10000 2000 P i paar 500 1500 1000 3100 3000 1000 
ees oo a a N. W. Greening ...... 250 8000 3500 1000 1000 
PEACH, one-year eitt. “obft. dott. Sut. 23%. Leet, E. W. Bweet ........-. —.— = 
| Bell of Georgia ....... 3000 6000 2000 1000 1500 1500 Rambo . toneeeee oo 65600 610 
} Bilyeu Late...... .... 500 =. 700 100 60 Red Astrachan ....... 200 3000 1500 500 5” 
| Edgemont Beauty .... 200 500 Rome ee : 3000 5000 5000 
Elberta ............... 5000 10000 8000 7000 5000 2000 Spitzenburg ......... of mH 
1 Engel’s............... 200 200 ER es aE : 1200 500 300 
Ree 7 1000 100 . IR cn onceeescece 800 57000 21000 25000 35000 20000 
/ Ford 100 60 ¥ 
Francis. ..... a i 1000 100 7 70 70 Tallman Sweet........ 300 500 300 40 59 
Iron Mountain........ 100 500 2 200 Transcendent..... ... 300 1500 1500 30: 300 
} Kalamazoo. ..... ue 500 100 100 J. Se eee 510 800 ; 500 8 §=©300 
Mayflower _........ 100 1000 400 80 100 Wealthy .............. ! 3000 300 3000 =©1000 
Old Mixon, Free...... 600 600 300 200 200 pi” Sere 400 8000 5900 7000 5000 3000 
| MT USs bekcecanads 3000 5000 2500 15000 2000 1000 Winter Banana....... 500 400 500 3800 300 
ES seceeius anne 200 1000 500 200 200 Wolt River .-+ 1000 500 400 400100 
a cs nentieane 500 ©6800 «= 400 100 70 Yellow Transparent .. 5000 10000 10000 3000 
Wilkin’s Cling....... 800 1000 400 300 100 York Imperial. ...... 12000 15000 159 0 12000 100v0 
Wonderful ........... 300 =1200 500 800 800 lin. in. 9-16in. jin. in. 
- = PLUM, one-year 20% G7. “Ser ash. it. 2-3 ft. 1-2 ft. 
Burbank....... 300 1500 1:00 200 | 
Red June ..... 76 =: 1000 500 100 
PEARS, Standard, three-year 
Keiffer ... 5000 1000 1000 
PEARS, Standard, two-year 
Bartlett ....... 590 §=1000 861000 
I 5000 800 5000 2000 1000 
GRAPES, two-year 
Concord. ...... 10000 
Moore’s Early.. 10v00 | 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
I, kc vctseBiewesas 25,000 Lady Thompson ....... 2,000 : 
Bubach ............+.. 50,000 Missionary............. 10,000 
SD 6¢ccnnn veewbe 1,000 N d 25.000 
ee 50,000 Seen. Wo ensessaek My 
a 5, Sample eteehe-oees Gen .10,000 
Fendall sat iee wane 10,000 PR 5,000 
Haverland ........... 50,000 ee Pee 2,000 
Brandywine........... 10,000 Michel’s Ely........... 10,000 
Chesapeake. ......... 1,000 Nick Ohmer. ..... 5,000 
— iadatadeaets ~cce kee POROGR"S BF... 662000 50,000 
Pe ‘Weennll 5,000 FS 5,000 
Fairdale Giant ........ 10,000 Tennessee ........... 10,000 
SE Saint saekesven 50,000 I ay iting screamin 10,000 i 
SR vc cccnsuwneeen 50,000 CS ches.” snk abea 10,000 
J 
PROPRIETORS see ee 
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